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RUSSIA’S NO 


HE withdrawal of the Russian member of the United Nations 
T Security Council as a protest against the very proper decision 
of the Council to hear the case which the Persian Government had 
in due order put before it is a dramatic demonstration of the 
difficulty of combining democratic and totalitarian ideas in the 
realm of practical politics. The essence of democracy is that if 
wgreement after discussion proves impossible the minority bows 
to the decision of the majority. That is the basis on which the 
United Nations has been built, and on no other basis could it 
But that a totalitarian country, whose rulers impose their 
should bow to any majority of its fellows is a con- 
ception which no totalitarian country swallows easily. The greatest 

talitarian country of today flatly refused to swallow it on Wednes- 
day. M. Gromyko’s withdrawal from the Security Council when 
the Council insisted on discussing the Persian question does not 
apparently mean that M. Gromyko will absent himself from sessions 
it which other business is discussed, still less that Russia has any 
present idea of dissociating herself from U.N.O. Marshal Stalin’s 
recent expressions of confidence in the Organisation, if the Marshal 
means what he said, preclude that assumption completely. None the 
less, it is essential that Russia’s attitude should be more clearly 
defined. She took full part in the discussion of the Charter at San 
Francisco and signed it with complete understanding of what it 
nvolved. The question whether she seriously intends to honour 
bligations so recently contracted is vital—and the refusal to honour 
ther specific obligations, regarding the withdrawal of troops from 
Persia, is not a hopeful omen. 


survive 


vill by fiat, 


This larger question must be left unanswered for the moment 
Patience is called for as well as firmness, for it is admittedly more 
difh ult for Russia to adapt her ideas to the democratic methods of 


“he 
Lit 


’.N.O. than for most other members of the Security Council. 
d question is what action can most profitably be taken 
the situation created by M. Gromyko’s action. So far the right 
clearly been followed. The proposal to hear the Persian 


‘legate was carried, as it could not but be, by 9 votes to 2, the 
dissidents being M. Gromyko himscif and the representative of 
Poland, which, where Russia is concerned, can hardly be said to 


M. Gromyko’s plea that Russia and 
continue direct negotiations wa 


policy of its own. 





eI ould be allowed to 


is his assertion, flatly denied later by the Persian delegate, 
‘understanding 
was unconvincing. 


d. All 


, 


had been reached between the two 
Far more than the immediate issue is 


members of the Council (except the two dissidents 





themselves keenly alive to the danger of leaving a small 
rights against the encroachments of an over- 
whelmingly powerful neighbour. This is the very situation U.N.O 
was created to meet, and the outcome of the present session of the 
Security Council is a matter of vital concern to every nation outside 
the limited circle of the Great Powers. What that outcome will be 
s not to be predicted, for no one can say what will come of Russia's 

apart from the question of the with- 


thoughts. Actually, 
ops, there is nothing in Russia’s demands on Persia, 


shor we ~d 
nation to defend its 


second 


drawal of the tr 


as disclosed by the Persian delegate, which could not be submitted 
to reasoned and peaceable discussion. But if Russia is to challenge 
the right of t N.O. to act in accordance with the Charter which 





Russia herself took her part in framing, and in due course signed, 
then the challenge must be taken up, whatever its consequences. To 
capitulate to Russ yver this would be many degrees worse than 
to lose Russia from ‘U N.O. altogether. 


The Future of the Ruhr 
The French sense of urgency concerning the settlement of Ger- 
the — made at Lease last Sunday 





many, expressed itseil in 





by M. Gouin. The French Prime Minister indicated the willingness 
of his Government to revise the claim for the srritorial separation 
of the Ruhr in ret for a guarantee of the | prolonged military 
occupation of Germany as a whole and the setting up an inter- 







national authority to control the mines and heavy Me Motes of the 
Ruhr I sal of the policy 
pursued with deep conviction 











by many Frenchmen. A modified form of the separation 
polic ( the Ruhr-Rhine unu 
by an international commission | idvocated by M. André 
Fra 2 le printed in The Spectator only a 
fortr Oo would be rash to interpret M. Gouin’s speech 
as a complete e. I Quai d’Orsay has been doing 
its best to pr i s nothing of the sort The real lesson 
of these exc zes is that French opinion calls for an solution 
of a problem w ruci o the peace of W Europe 
nd which will become more difficult to solve as time passes. If 
e r ry 2 e of Germa s in the melting-pot 
eans anyt nat the shape of the mould must be 
determined at once before the molten mass hardens in in intract- 
ble lump growing W esis a e malignant 
influence o Na athe i N e Allies 
Ag ¢ C e size German industry 
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as a whole, and the British Government has indicated its willingness 
to have the coal production of the Ruhr administered by a joint 
body, including French and American representatives. This could 
be interpreted as a move towards full international control of the 
economy of the area, which might be enough to satisfy M. Gouin 
and his friends, though it would certainly not be enough for all 
Frenchmen. 


Trieste Boiling Up 

The Boundary Commission which is examining on the spot the 
question of the frontier between Italy and Yugoslavia continues 
its work in an atmosphere which is steadily growing more heated. 
Demonstration is followed by counter-demonstration and an increas- 
ing element of violence is creeping in. It has repeatedly been made 
plain that the Commission will not be influenced by such activities 
and several announcements have been made with the object of 
reducing them to a minimum. But there is little doubt that 
the disturbances are a spontaneous expression of the genuine ani- 
mosity existing between the Italian and Slovene elements in the area. 
All the more reason why every restraint should be exercised by the 
higher authorities on both sides. One of these higher authorities 1s 
Marshal Tito, and his recent utterances in Prague are scarcely likely 
to have a pacific effect. He declared his intention to contest at the 
peace conference any award which he considered “ unfavourable ” 
and gave an indication of what he meant by “ favourable ” by defining 
in some detail his attitude to Czechoslovak shipping using the port 
of Trieste, thus anticipating the findings of the Commission. There 
are of course other implications in Marshal Tito’s recent activities, 
—the strengthening of the ties between Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia, the tiresome note of parroted propaganda in the official 
Yugoslav utterances on Trieste and, most significant of all, their 
unmistakable anti-British tone. In short, the Russian as well as the 
Slovene influence is making for trouble at Trieste. On the other 
side the Italian inhabitants are showing signs of a more combative 
spirit and have contributed their quota of violence in the recent 
clashes. On this side the influence for restraint must come from 
Allied Military Government. It is becoming increasingly clear that 
if the troops on the spot are to perform their distasteful task effec- 
tively they may have to be reinforced, This would be a development 
unwelcome to everybody, but the commission must be allowed to 
complete its task in peace. 


Brass Tacks in India 

The Cabinet mission to India is getting down to work. 
liminaries are over and their effect has been to create a propitious 
atmosphere for the vital discussions which are to follow. The clear 
expression of British good will implied in the decision to send out 
three Ministers and underlined in the Commons debate which pre- 
ceded their departure, has been spread abroad in India by a success- 
ful first interview of the delegation with a gathering of highly critical 
pressmen. At this meeting one important was considerably 
clarified. Mr. Attlee’s statement that 
minorities would not be allowed to hold up a majority agreement 
had raised the question whether the Muslim League, with its pro- 
gramme of a separate Pakistan, was to be regarded as a minority 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence refused to oversimplify the issue by a 
straight yes-or-no answer but left his hearers with an impression 
which the Muslims found reassuring and the more extreme Hindus 
did not. A reasonable interpretation is that Mr. Jinnah and his 
friends can expect to get a sympathetic hearing so long as they 
can prove that they are reasonable representatives of a majority ol 
Indian Muslims. For the rest the Mission faces a row of questions. 
If the Muslim League cannot make its peace with Congress, can 
there be successful Central Government without the Muslim League? 
What are the interim arrangements to be while the constitutional 
issues involved in self-government are thrashed out? What is to be 
the form of the constitution making body? These and many other 
profoundly difficult and complicated matters remain to be settled. 
It will take a long time and the most the present Mission can hope 
for is to give the process a fair start, undisturbed by intransigence 
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and violence. 
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Not Enough Houses 


The housing statistics are now awaited and scanned with almost 
as much interest as the racing and football results and with equall 
small satisfaction to those who have a material interest in the oe 
The number of families rehoused, which is the best ready-made index 
of progress in human terms, amounted to 10,600 in February—less 
than the average for the previous ten months. The attempt to 
measure progress in a more scientific manner is no more productive 
of reassuring results. It used to be said that housing would have 
to be tackled in the spirit of a military operation. What can be 
said of a military operation which has no fixed objective, no control 
of the forces engaged, inadequate equipment and no preparation 
in the form of a “tooling up” stage? Nothing, except that it wil] 
almost certainly fail. Yet all these essential elements are missing 
from the present housing programme. The fact that there is no 
quantitative programme is excused on the ground that it would sery: 
no purpose except to provide the Opposition with a stick with which 
to beat the Government. The triumphs of planning in the war, in 
particular in the sphere of aircraft production, make nonsense of 
this. The real argument is that if you are to plan you must control 
the productive process, and the Government has no effective control 
of building. The extremely wasteful use of labour on bomb-damage 
repairs, and the prevalence of black-market building activity are 
proofs of this. Even more telling is the disclosure that the produc- 
tion of building materials in general and bricks in particular is out 
of line with immediate requirements. In other words the necessity 
for a “tooling up” stage has been forgotten altogether. The one 
hope that the present woefully small figures of houses completed are 
merely a prelude to an enormous spate of building in a few months’ 
tume is removed. The mistakes of the Coalition Government 
cannot excuse this. Nor can a miscellaneous crop of small measures, 
such as the introduction of heavier penalties for illegal building and 
an expanded educational programme for building craftsmen, do much 
to help. If the Government is going to plan housing it must do it 
thoroughly or not at all. Possibly a good first step would be to relieve 
the Minister of Health, whose energy and ability are not in doubt, 
of the impossible double burden of housing and the health services, 


“ 


Women and the Land 


The Women’s Land Army has chosen its month well for a 
campaign for 30,000 more workers. In April most town-dwellers 
feel the appeal of the country strongest—and it is in general from 
the towns that W.L.A. recruits come. The drive is necessary 
because, with the serious food situation and the shortage of labour 
on the land, the W.L.A. will be indispensable for another two years. 
During the war recruitment was compulsorily limited because of 
the need for women in industry. Thus, as “ wastage ” 
tinuous in any organisation, the W.L.A. peak figure of 77,000 in 
1943 had dropped by the end of hostilities to something over 40,000. 
What is interesting, however, is that a demobilisation questionnaire 
sent round to all members has brought only 12,000 resignations 
(including those due to marriage and for family reasons)—this at the 
end of the winter, which is always trying to agricultural workers 
and at a time when women might be expected to be anxious to get 
a foot into the labour market. Meanwhile, recruits are still coming 
forward ; there have been 750 in the last four weeks. This seems 
to suggest that the W.L.A.’s lack of amenities has been exaggerated. 
True, W.L.A. workers receive no gratuities or resettlement rights, 
but it can be argued—since the W.L.A. has never been a real 
“army” with army discipline—that they have no more right to 
these than factory workers who had to leave their homes. The 
number of coupons received on demobilisation is smaller than that 


is con- 


received by the other services, but then W.L.A. members have 
always had some coupons for private spending. Land work 
has its own satisfactions, and appeals to many girls for its 


own sake. But now that the Land Army is even more essential 
to national security in the broadest sense than the women’s branches 
of the fighting services the Government, and the Minister of Agri- 
culture in particular, might well consider whether means cannot be 
found of making this vital public service more attractive. 
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HE National Health Service Bill is designed, in the words of 
T its opening paragraph, “to provide for the establishment of 
a comprehensive health service for England and Wales,” with the 
understanding that Scotland will be similarly dealt with a little 
later. The measure thus opens with an expression of generally 
agreed purpose ; the British Medical Association has made it clear 
again and again, most recently in a considered statement issued 
within the last fortnight, that it stands for what it prefers to term 
“a complete health service,” though it holds itself free to dissent, 
and does dissent strongly, from many specific features of the new 
Bill. To dwell thus at the outset on the attitude or probable atti- 
tude of the medical profession must not encourage the assumption 
that the chief issue is the Government and the doctors. The chief 
issue is the Government and the patients. It is for their benefit— 
and they include every man, woman and child in the population— 
that the new scheme has been framed. One of the B.M.A.’s official 
statements emphasises the danger that the patient may be made to 
fit the scheme instead of the scheme the patient. That is no doubt 
a danger, and it must at all costs be avoided But it is equally 
true, and it equally needs emphasising, that it is for the doctor to 
fit the patient, not the patient the doctor. On the acceptance of 
both propositions a sound, fair and efficient national health 
scheme can be based, which will ensure adequate medical and 
surgical treatment of the whole population on a scale never before 
seriously attempted 
But true though that is, the willing co-operation of the medical 
profession in the working of the new scheme is an essential condi- 
tion not only of the scheme’s full success but of the maintenance 
of the atmosphere of good will psychologically indispensable to 
effective curative treatment. If by any improbable perversion of 
judgement the doctors were to condemn the whole scheme and 
attack it at every point and from every angle the Government 
would have no choice but to accept the challenge resolutely. There 
is fortunately no question of that at present. The new Bill goes 
much too far towards meeting the doctors’ objections for any such 
hostility. One reasonable fear, at a time when the Coalition 
Government’s proposals were under discussion, was that the 
doctor would find himself the paid employee of some local 
authority, responsible ultimately to a bureaucracy in Whitehall 
and with neither the knowledge nor the sympathy to make its 
administration tolerable. The outstanding feature of the 
present Bill is the extent of the share of administration 
accorded to the profession at every stage. The Central Health Ser- 
vices Council, on whose advice the Minister of Health will imme- 
diately and primarily depend, will consist of forty-one members, 
of whom all but ten must be drawn from some branch of medical 
or dental practice or pharmacy, and of these ten five must be 
persons with experience in hospital management. The Regional 
Boards, some sixteen to twenty in number, by which the hospital 
services of the country are to be administered, will be pre- 
dominantly medical in composition ; so will the local Hospital 
Management Committees ; so will the Boards of Governors of 
teaching hospitals ; so will the Executive Councils to supervise 
administration of the scheme (except as regards hospitals) in coun- 
ties and county boroughs, while the Medical Practices Committee, 
which is the court of appeal for a doctor who has been refused 
leave to practise in a particular area, consists of nine members, 
of whom six must be medical practitioners. The extent to which 
the medical profession will control the whole administration of the 
scheme is striking, though it does not follow that the profession 
approves all details of this part of the plan. The B.M.A. indeed 


has proposed some entirely reasonable amendments. The Minister 
would do well to consider them sympathetically. 
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Other matters regarding which the doctors’ desires have been 
fully or in large degree met are the patient’s free choice of doctor, 
which implies the right to change his doctor at will ; freedom for 
the doctor from direction as to where he shall practise (subject to 
the negative restriction of a veto on new entrants who would make 
a fully-doctored area an over-doctored area) ; freedom for every 
doctor to take his part in the public service ; and freedom for every 
doctor to continue private practice. In view of such provisions 
the doctors’ criticism of the Bill may seem hard to justify, but it 
must be remembered that the average practitioner is both by 
tradition and by the nature of his profession intensely individualist, 
and he shrinks beyond reason from the thought of becoming a 
salaried servant. There are, in fact, thousands of salaried servants 
doing admirable work in the profession already ; and in a dozen 
other professions no one dreams of regarding salaried service as 
derogatory. And it has to be recognised that if provision is to 
be made for every citizen to secure any form of medical treatment 
when he needs it there must be much more organisation of doctors 
and patients than exists at present. There may be some super- 
ficial ground for the fear that the present relation of doctor and 
patient will be changed for the worse, but there is no real reason 
why that should be. The matter is in the hands of the two parties, 
mainly in the doctor’s. Every doctor will have his own patients, 
every patient will have his own doctor, as today. The doctor’s 
fee will be paid him on behalf of, not by, the patient. He may 
have his consultations at a well-equipped Health Centre instead 
of his own surgery, but there is nothing there to disturb the 
invaluable doctor-patient relation if both sides are determined 
to retain it, as they should be. Anyone who desires to frustrate 
the smooth working of the new Bill may find the task relatively 
easy ; but anyone who desires to secure its smooth working will 
find that easier still. 

The Bill, of course, is susceptible of improvement, perhaps of 
substantial improvement. The relation of private practice to 
public service, and the method of a doctor’s remuneration, partly 
in the form of basic salary, partly of capitation fees, are matters 
which must be fully discussed inside and outside Parliament. 
So, much more, must the vitally important section of the Bill 
which deals with the hospitals. Here sentiment, so far as the 
voluntary hospitals are concerned, points one way and practical 
considerations the other. There is nothing more admirable in 
national history than the voluntary hospitals’ record of service, 
but the voluntary hospitals have become hopelessly inade- 
quate to the needs of today and most of them are in financial 
difficulties. Hospital accommodation as a whole falls deplorably 
short of the need ; the waiting-lists of sick and suffering are a blot 
that has disfigured our civilisation for too long. As it is, the 
voluntary hospitals in the years before the war only supplied 
some 77,000 out of close on 200,000 beds. The necessary ex- 
tension must be in the form of publicly controlled institutions, 
for it is for these only that adequate funds will be available. As 
the extension is planned it will obviously make for efficiency— 
which means the provision of the best treatment for the patient—if 
the hospitals of the country are co-ordinated and administered as 
a whole, as the Bill provides. The machinery provided for their 
administration is sound. Large areas must be dealt with as 
units if adequate specialist and other services are to be provided, 
and the constitution of the Regional Boards which are to control 
the hospital services should be a guarantee not only of technical 
efficiency but of sympathy and elasticity in management, while 
the local Hospital Management Committees should go far to 
preserve that local interest and zeal which has distinguished the 
hospital system of this country for centuries. 
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None the less it is the provisions of the Bill regarding hospitals 
that call for the closest examination. It is straining language 
to speak of Mr. Bevan’s proposals as confiscation. The endow- 
ments of the voluntary hospitals were given for certain purposes 
and they are administered by trustees—the hospital committees— 
for those purposes. They will now be administered for the same 
purposes by other trustees, the Regional Boards and their sub- 
sidiary committees, though admittedly—by some departure from 
their donors’ intentions—as part of a comprehensive pooling 
scheme. If nothing but mere efficiency were in question this plan 
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would stand approved, but history and sentiment have their Place 
and it is by no means certain that the nationalisation of the 
voluntary hospitals is essential; effective co-ordination and satis. 
factory financial arrangements may well be attainable withoyt 
that. If the Government is wise it will give ample time for the 
discussion of this, as of many other arguable provisions of the 
Bill. If the doctors on their side are wise they will set them- 
selves to secure by reasoned amendment what they could never 
achieve by flamboyant opposition. They will get full public sup- 
port in that. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Labour Government has now been in office for eight months. 

Mr. Attlee had no easy task in choosing his Front Bench, but in 
the main his selection has been well justified. Many of the new 
Ministers have done extremely well and there have been few bad 
disappointments. But there have been some, and Mr. Attlee’s 
quality as a leader will be gauged by his readiness to make changes 
where changes are necessary. It is remarkable that in eight months 
there should have been no more than two minor replacements—in 
the Parliamentary Secretaryships of the Ministry of Education and 
the Board of Trade, the result in each case of voluntary resignation. 
To indicate the posts in which a change might be beneficial would 
be invidious, but one case, that of the Ministry of Food, is so 
much before the public eye anyhow that to omit reference to it would 
be almost pointed. Sir Ben Smith is entitled to claim that he has 
a harder row to hoe than any other Minister. That is true, and all 
allowance must be made for it. Even so, the fact must be recog- 
nised that the Food Minister stands well neither with the country 
nor with the House of Commons. Last week’s muddle about the 
general food situation and the necessity of further cuts was not Sir 
Ben’s doing personally, but his attempted defence of it in the House 
on Monday made a bad impression, and the retractation on Tuesday 
was so terse and comprehensive that no one was quite ready with 
the appropriate supplementary. In answering questions generally the 
Minister has much to learn from his Parliamentary Secretary, Dr. 
Edith Summerskill, whose quiet reasonableness, coupled with a fund 
of information which never fails her, impressed the House greatly 
during Sir Ben’s absence in America. 

* * * * 

It was a great Greek who affirmed that man was a political animal. 
His present-day successors (though the succession has experienced 
a good many adventures through the centuries) are political past any 
comprehension. With a population of just over six millions 
Greece was governed, till the recent resignations, by a Cabinet of 
thirty-eight, and the political parties number something over twenty. 
To distinguish and enumerate them is past any normal Englishman’s 
comprehension, but the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs specified 
them conveniently in an answer in the House of Commons on 
Monday. Asked which parties were proposing to vote in Sunday’s 
election, he replied that as the list was lengthy he would circulate 
it in the official report. It is too lengthy to quote here, but a 
statistical summary will suffice. Those intending to vote fall into 
three main groups, including between them fourteen parties, but two 
other parties will be standing separately. In addition six other 
parties confined to Athens are in the field. Those abstaining number 
‘This tots up to twenty-eight, leaving independents out of 
But independents are no doubt inconceivable in Greece. 

* * o * 


Six. 
account. 


It is an interesting coincidence, but there is no reason to think it 
more than a coincidence, that the appointment. of the British 
Ambassador in Moscow to Washington should be followed so quickly 
by the appointment of the American Ambassador in Moscow to 
London ; the moves will at any rate facilitate discussion between 
London and Washington on a subject which there may be frequent 
occasions to discuss. ‘Till he became an Ambassador, Mr. Averell 
Harriman was mainly known as the right-hand man to Mr. Harry 
Hopkins, who in financial and economic matters was right-hand man 


to President Roosevelt. He promises to be a popular representative 
I 


of his country at the Court of St. James’s, and it is no misfortune that 
he happens to be a rich man (thanks to the prosperity of the rail- 
ways he has been associated with), for American Ambassadors jn 
London can rarely live within their income. 

* * o * 

Members of Parliament who were taken by the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation to see Heath Row aerodrome—or London Airport, as it js 
to be called henceforward—got back to Westminster with slightly 
divided minds. The size of the aerodrome impressed them, and 
the various grounded machines aroused considerable interest. But 
the party had been told they would be shown the aerodrome from 
the air, and it was something of an anticlimax when the York which 
was to take them up in relays declined to leave the ground. This 
being apparently the only machine available at Heath Row, a substi- 
tute was hastily sent for from Croydon. It turned out to be a 
Dakota, which seated only fifteen (the visitors numbered over a 
hundred) and a Dakota gives a very poor view except for Passengers 
who happen to be close to one of the small windows. I tell only 
what I have been told by one M.P., who came back in critical mood 
feeling that the Ministry of Civil Aviation had a good deal to 
learn from the R.A.F. in the matter of efficiency. 

* . * - 

It sounds as if something more than chance had carried Mr. Isaac 
Foot, President of the Cromwell Society, to the Lord Mayoralty of 
Plymouth precisely three hundred years after the siege of Plymouth 
by the Royalist forces was raised and the Protector himself came 
to the Western port—in March, 1646—to celebrate the deliverance. 
The Lord Mayor, I gather, has leaped to the occasion, and among 
other things has, very appropriately, lectured the boys and girls of 
Plymouth on a famous event in their town’s history. Plymouth, 
like Portsmouth and Hull, owed its success to the fact that the Navy 
stood firm for the Parliament, so that beleaguered ports could be 
victualled by sea—not that Plymouth thought the Navy did all it 
might have in that respect. 

7. * * * 

When the personnel of the future Coal Board, minus its vice- 
chairman, was announced I commented on the excellence of Mr. 
Shinwell’s choice. TTuesday’s further announcement, that the vice- 
chairman is to be Sir Arthur Street, raises the general standard of 
quality very decisively. Sir Arthur, who has long had the repu- 
tation of being the ablest civil servant in Whitehall, as well as a 
phenomenally hard-worker, is at present Permanent Secretary of 
the Control Office for Germany and Austria, but it was as Permanent 
Secretary of the Air Ministry throughout the war that he rendered 
his greatest service to the country. The keynote of his success, apart 
from his native ability, could be defined as hard work without red 
tape. The Coal Board can find plenty of scope for that. 

* * * * 

I am glad to learn that the intolerable proposal to construct a 
greyhound racing track near Gold Hill, between Gerrard’s Cross 
and Chalfont St. Giles, has been emphatically vetoed by the local 
district council. Quite apart from the appropriation of agricultural 
land for such a purpose, the concomitants of a dog-track, and the 
crowds it would attract, would make a singularly attractive rural 
area almost uninhabitable. Similar projects will need careful watch- 
ng, for many similar projects will be attempted 
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TRADE UNION DISCIPLINE 


By W. J. BROWN, M.P. 


HE country has recently been perturbed by an outbreak of 

T strikes, and it has the uneasy feeling that these may be only 
the prelude to more widespread disputes before long. What makes 
the strikes the more disturbing, from the public point of view, is 
that they have occurred in trades to which we look for a big con- 
tribution to the recovery of the Export Trade, and that they have, 
in practically every case, been “ unofficial” strikes—that is to say, 
strikes embarked upon against the wishes of the Trade Union con- 
cerned, and unsupported financially by the Union. The country is 
right to regard these strikes with concern. About the need to revive 
the export trade I need say nothing, for it is common ground 
amongst all parties. As to the unofficial character of the disputes, 
we do well to regard this seriously, for when men strike against 
the advice of their unions, and stay out on strike without strike pay, 
we may properly conclude that something is seriously amiss. 

What are the circumstances which have given rise to these dis- 
putes? They are due to a combination of factors which, for clarity’s 
sake, should be looked at separately. First, the workers everywhere 
are overstrained and weary from years of heavy toil. They have 
lived through these years under a whole series of strains—the strain 
of bombing, the strain of a low and unvaried diet, the strain of 
dificult travel conditions between home and work, the strain of 
unhealthy black-out and ill-ventilated factories. Nor have home 
conditions been at all satisfactory. Hundreds of thousands of workers 
have been sent from their homes to other parts of the country, 
where they have had to live in lodgings. In hundreds of thousands 
of cases homes have had to be shared between two or more families. 
And where you get two women in the same kitchen, trouble is never 
very far away. The wives are “edgy” from the difficulties of 
rationing, the problem of clothing the family on the “ coupons” 
available, and the never-ending torment of the queues. And wives 
react upon their men-folk. There is, so to speak, a lowered thresh- 
hold of nervous irritability all round. Little incidents which, in the 
ordinary way, would be shrugged off, become electric with possi- 
bilities of trouble. And beyond all this, the victorious end of the 
war has loosened the constraints imposed on all classes during the 
war by the fact of our common peril. This general background 
will continue for some time to come, until a more generous and varied 
diet, a shortened working week and an easing of the dreadful 
housing conditions now prevailing have had their emollient effect. 
We must allow for this background in our approach to all labour 
problems. 

Next, we must take into account the altered attitude of employers 
towards wages matters. Under war conditions, and especially where 
work has been done on the “ cost-plus” basis, employers have 
not been unduly concerned about the wages-bill. The cost would 
come out of the Government anyway. But it is a different matter 
when Government contracts are withdrawn, and when an industry 
has to depend upon its capacity to compete with the products of 
other countries. Inevitably, the changed situation produces a changed 
attitude towards the wages issue. And the workers, with vivid 
memories of what happened after the last war, exhibit an anticipatory 
hostility to what they fear may come. Next, under war conditions, 
all kinds of anomalies have developed between the rates of pay for 
different kinds of work. Now a grievance, as between one group of 
workers and another within the same factory of industry, is apt to 
be felt more keenly than a general grievance of all of them against 
the employer. In just the same way as Mrs. Smith, living at 
Number 17, is more apt to be jealous of Mrs. Jones, living at 
Number 21, than both of them are to be jealous of the Governor 
of the Bank of England, so with men; it is the immediate relative 
grievance which is likely to loom largest. 

In any circumstances, the transition from war to peace condi- 
tions in industry was bound to be difficult, and a certain wave of 
unrest was to be expected. But it might properly be asked: “Do 
the circumstances described explain a wave of unofficial strikes? ” 
The honest answer is that they do not—though they do indeed pro- 
vide the background for those strikes. Into the unofficial character 
of the strikes other and important elements enter. 


The first con- 
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cerns the position of the official Trade Union movement. No 
modern war can be carried through without the active support of 
the mass of the working population. The number of men required 
in industry “ behind the line” to support each fighter “in the line ” 
has grown greater with each succeeding war. In a modern war 
nothing less than the active support of the whole population will 
suffice. When the Coalition was formed, and Churchill became 
Prime Minister, one of the first “directives ” issued was that the 
Unions were to be consulted on all matters affecting the interests 
of labour. At the centre, the medium for discussion was the Trade 
Union Congress General Council. But this central machinery was 
supplemented at every point right out to the circumference by Joint 
Committees of Employers and Trade Union representatives. In- 
evitably, under war conditions, the prime function of the Trade 
Unions became, not to fight the battles of wage-earners, but to 
accommodate difficulties and conciliate disputes. The Unions came 
to be, in fact, something like quasi-governmental agencies. The 
embrace was too close for the good of the Unions, and for their 
standing with the men. And, as in the war of 1914-1918, Com- 
mittees of Shop Stewards sprang up which were more closely in 
contact with the men than were the Unions. Nevertheless, we got 
through the war with the minimum of industrial trouble, for it was 
not only the Unions who did not want strikes. The Communfsts 
took the same line—at any rate, from the time when Russia was 
forced into the war, and the war ceased to be, for the Communists, 
an “imperialistic war,” and became a war to destroy Fascism. Now 
it was from the Communists that the Shop Stewards to a large 
extent were drawn. With Communists and official Trade Unions 
taking the same line in the matter of strikes, the chances of indus- 
trial disorder were reduced to a minimum. . 

The line of the official Trade Unions has not changed. For 
though the war is over, there is now a Labour Government in 
power. The Unions, whose political funds have built up the Labour 
Party, want the Labour Government to succeed. They know that 
it is faced with tremendous problems, which it can only solve ‘f, 
for some years to come, the workers put their backs into it, and 
project the war effort far into the time of peace. There is a very 
low standard of life in Britain; there is an immense shortage of 
practically every kind of consumer goods ; and there is urgent need 
to get the export trade going again. The answer to all these 
headaches is more production. Strikes interfere with that desidera- 
tum. Therefore the Unions want no strikes. But if the position 
of the Unions has not changed, that of the Communists has cer- 
tainly been qualified. For the Communists, Russia, not Britain, is 
the true fatherland of the worker. Where Russian interests or 
activities conflict with those of Britain, the Communists will back 
Russia. Indeed, if Russia claimed Gibraltar many of the faithful 
would suddenly discover that, after all, the Russians had a reason- 
able case. A hint from Moscow that it would suit Russian interests 
for the British Government to be suitably embarrassed by labour 
troubles, and the “Party,” its auxiliary organisations, and its 
“ fellow-travellers,” would suitably respond. If it does, 
it is in a position to do a great deal of harm. In Britain the Com- 
munist Party has never achieved any considerable mass-basis. It 
might indeed be said of it that never have so many recruits joined 
a party and left it within so short a time as has been the case with 
the C.P. But if it has failed to achieve a big mass-basis, it has 
developed to a high degree the technique of boring into the official 
Labour organisations and of capturing positions of influence within 
it, both locally and, to a lesser extent, centrally. Thus it exercises 
an influence out of all proportion to its numbers. If it wants to 
make trouble it can. And, as stated, there is plenty of raw material 
about on which it can work. 

The slowness of the official Trade Union machine in dealing 
with the grievances of workers is a great danger in this connec- 
The Prime Minister was right in saying the other day that 


tion. 
in Britain we have developed the machinery of conciliation and 
arbitration to a higher point than anywhere else in the world 


But it is a great weakness of this machinery that it operates with 
painful slowness. It is another weakness that the Unions often 
keep their membership very ill-informed of what is happening 
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through that machinery. Men will be patient under grievance if 
they feel that the Union is doing its best and that the machine 
is being worked as fast as possible. They become very im- 
patient when nothing appears to happen and when no explana- 
tion comes from the Union as to why this is so. If the Unions 
are to keep control of the situation they must do three things. 
First, they must disentangle themselves from the over-close embrace 
which has marked—inevitably, perhaps—the years of war. Next, 
they must put life and speed into the dry bones of the conciliation 
and arbitration machinery. And, finally, they must keep their 
niembership much better informed of their efforts on their behalf. 

In the wider field, there must be effective Governmental action 
to relieve the strain of life in all directions. The workers in the 
mass believe that this is “ their” Government ; and they are willing, 
as the results of the bye-elections show, to give it a good run and a 
fair chance, provided only that they see that it is doing its best. 
If both the Unions and the Government not only do, but mani- 
festly appear to be doing, their best in the directions noted, the 
Unions will stay firmly in the saddle, and the power of the Com- 
munists to make trouble will not get out of control. If the workers 
feel that either the Unions or the Government or both are letting 
them down, there are real possibilities, in the circumstances dealt 
with in the beginning of this article, of serious labour difficulties in 
Britain. Finally, I question whether the Government can long 
maintain its silence in the matter of a wages policy. It is all very 
well to leave matters to the existing machinery where that functions 
properly, but where it manifestly does not do so the Government 
must take a hand. 


WE AND AMERICA 


By D. W. BROGAN 


HE clouds of dust, some of it artificially stirred up, that followed 

the dropping of Mr. Churchill’s atomic bomb at Fulton, 
Missouri, have begun to settle. More attention is being paid to 
what was actually said, and more attention is also being paid to 
the question of how much truth and timeliness there was in the 
speech. And more attention is being paid to the problems of Anglo- 
American relations stated openly and also implied in that speech 
and in the policy advocated. For there are few who doubt that 
there is bound to be a special character to the relationship between 
Britain and America, and few who doubt that that relationship is 
such that any increased pressure on the unity of the Big Three 
can end only by driving Britain and the United States together. 
Moscow may not want to produce that result, but there is nothing 
in the record of Russian diplomatic achievement or political warfare 
to suggest infallibiliry in planning or execution, or any advanced 
power of prophetic design. And a policy of the fait accompli, of 
treaty-breaking, of silence, even if eked out by slander and mendacity 
by the local agents of the head office, can end only one way—in 
making Britain and the United States again bed-fellows in defence 
of common interests and common sentiments. The lesson that 
Berlin refused to learn after 1933 (despite a most expensive educa- 
tion on that point between 1914 and 1917) is apparently not yet 
learned in Moscow. The most vehement critics of Mr. Churchill 
and sympathisers with M. Molotov would be useful public servants 
if they could only persuade their friends in Russia (if they have 
any who count) that this Is so. 

Yet it is only this pressure from Moscow that is driving the two 
governments and the two peoples together, for, on a short view 
and with the effects of Russian policy excluded, they seem to be 
drifting apart, paying-out nearly all the slack that is left of the rope 
Indeed, the comparative 
coldness of Anglo-American co-operation at this moment, its largely 
efficial character, is paradoxically a factor making for an inter- 
national détente—again if Moscow wants to learn or can learn about 


that holds and will hold them together 


the remote, incomprehensible, free, critical western world. If the 
Kremlin is capable of digesting political intelligence, it can easily 
satisfy itself that the danger of an aggressive Anglo-American 
pipe-dream, that the encirclement of Russia is a 


estan 
(Ud 1) 


fiction like the encirclement of Germany, and, if any real Talleyrands 
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or Bismarcks-are in operation in Moscow, now is the time to be 
sweetly reasonable, to avoid mistakes like the Hitlerian seizure of 
Prague in 1939—and let the two “Anglo-Saxon” peoples drift 
slackly on the tide of mutual irritation and recrimination. 

For the people of the United States, the most powerful and leas, 
frightened nation on earth, are, at the moment, in a mood to dis- 
regard the outside world, in a mood to wish the end of international 
stabilisation without willing the means; are in a danger of going 
back, with some verbal changes, to the attitude of 1919. For many 
of the signs are there. There is the passionate wish for a return 
to what the late Warren Gamaliel Harding called “ normalcy.” 
There is the conviction of virtue that the United States entered the 
war (or was trapped into it) “only in a general honest thought, 
and common good to all.” There is the national belief in the law 
or the joint resolution as providing its own force. There is the 
temptation to fall back, in fact if not in form, on a new version of 
the Kellogg Pact, on a kind of prohibition of international lawlessness 
tempered by bootlegging. America will defend her principles, wil] 
refuse to admit the validity of these breaches of the common law 
of the new world (as for twenty years the United States refused to 
notice the diplomatic existence of the Soviet Union), but the 
President and the Secretary of State will find it difficult to get 
means to implement the sentiments. Notably, they may fail to 
get the means that will enable us to be effective partners in the 
defence of a stable world. The Loan prospects are still something 
between tattle-tale and dark grey. The conviction that somehow 
the present sad state of the world must be in great part the fault of 
the British, who are cunning, resourceful, broke and greedy, is 
widespread, and is being spread more widely by some practised 
hands. The palpable fact that the defeat or absorption of the 
Socialist movements in western Europe is one of the chief objects 
of whatever the ci-devant Comintern now calls itself is still hidden 
from vast numbers of Americans, who see in Mr. Attlee someone 
who has more in common with Generalissimo Stalin than with 
President Truman. Again, it must be repeated that, for a startlingly 
large number of Americans, the chief public enemy is a dead man, 
F. D. Roosevelt. To discredit his policy is the chief end of many 
American politicians, and one way to do that is to discredit Britain, 
with no regard for consistency and no great regard for truth. 


What can we do about it all? We can refuse to lose our heads, 
to give way to despair or to dodge issues (as the Conservative party 
dodged the issue of the Loan). We can stick to our principles. 
We can be less complacent than The Manchester Guardian kas 
been over the appearance of an ecclesiastical version of the “ Tudeh” 
party among the Uniats of Galicia. Erastianism is not the national 
religion of the United States. We can be less prone than The Times 
to suggest that the best features of Russian and British institutions 
can be easily combined—All Souls and the current successor to the 
Ogpu. We can also, on those terms, cut our coat according to our 
cloth, but not deceive ourselves about what we are doing. Our 
treatment of those Poles who decide not to risk a return to Poland 
will be watched. It will be right to be generous (or even just); it 
will also be wise. On the other hand, we can refuse to be silent 
or apologetic. We are terribly impoverished by this war. We may 
be further impoverished by American-economic policy. We should 
not conceal the fact that our material power and our emotional 
power to resist the incessant pressure.on our western way of life 
are weakened and may be weakened further by American policy. 
I am not speaking of the Truman administration, but of the whole 
policy that results from the interaction of White House and Capitol.) 
The American Commission to Palestine may already have found that 
the complexity of the question is not a British invention. The next 
few months may prove the same in India. 

To persuade the rulers of Russia that their course is foolish, 
dangerous and unnecessary, to persuade the American people that 
the world is not going to be made* overnight a place where all 
American institutions can flourish without American resources oF 
traditions, to prevent the coming to the surface of the British mind 
the dangerous but natural day-dream, “Can’t we be neutral next 
time?” are the tasks of statesmen. And the British people can 
best help its leaders by patience, by a less dogmatic and partisan 
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view of the outside world, and by a continued resolution to mean 
what it always has meant by internal liberty and external decency 
in relations between states and nations. No more than in 1938 can 
it afford to pretend even though it cannot afford to act. 


TRANS-JORDAN’S FUTURE 


By KENNETH WILLIAMS 


OMPARISONS in Arab affairs are generally things to avoid, 

but it is safe to say that no treaty which Britain has made with 
an Arab country has been negotiated with more smoothness and 
good will than that with Trans-Jordan, which, when the treaty is 
ratified in a few weeks’ time, will enter upon that era of independence 
to which it has so long and patiently looked forward. For this 
cordiality there are some obvious reasons. First, the Emir Abdullah 
has given a wise, restraining lead to his subjects. His anchor has 
always rested on Britain, and the various Ministers who have served 
the Emir have trusted his direction implicitly. His judgement has 
been vindicated, for it was Britain which, without outside prompting, 
took the initiative in making this State independent. Secondly, 
British officials in Trans-Jordan have been phenomenally enlightened, 
pursuing nicely and sympathetically a policy of identifying British 
with Transjordanian interests. This Emirate has never been 
burdened with “ Blimps ” in the service either of the Emir or of the 
Colonial Office. British officials in Trans-Jordan have never treated 
the Arabs as “ wogs,” but as equals whose knowledge of their own 
people more than compensated for initial technical backwardness; 
and the Trans-Jordanians have been exceedingly quick to learn. 

Thirdly, there has been in Trans-Jordan no large class of dis- 
gruntled politicians, seeking to make party capital and to nullify or 
to minimise the efforts of those who happened to be in power. Last, 
the community of Trans-Jordan—it would be more accurate to speak 
of communities, although the country has, mercifully, no minority 
problems—is essentially a simple one, comprising mainly merchants, 
fellaheen and tribesmen, who, provided that they are satisfied that 
minimum practical justice is done, generally turn a deaf ear 
to agitators. (It is true that at times the people have been pro- 
foundly stirred by events in Palestine, but their anxieties have not 
been turned to violence.) Between Moslem and Christian Arabs 
there has been no discrimination ; even the Moslem Circassians, 
introduced into Trans-Jordan last century from the Caucasus by the 
Ottomans have, after some initial trouble, adapted themselves to the 
felicitous atmosphere of the land. To such considerations one might 
perhaps add that Trans-Jordan is not given to the publication of 
newspapers, the people relying for their reading of the news on 
external sources. 

It is, then, the moral fibre, serene and sagely handled, of the 
peoples of Trans-Jordan which is primarily responsible for the con- 
teatment of the land. But material progress has by no means been 
lacking, especially in recent years. For example, the trade in beasts 
with Saudi Arabia has been increasing considerably. Merchants 
from the Hejaz and Nejd have trekked up to the capital, Amman, 
with their camels, sheep and goats, not to take back the money they 
have received for them, but to spend it in the shops cf Amman, and 
thereby to delight their families on returning to the southern regions. 
That in itself represents a notable sum for a country the Budget 
of which was but a few years ago only £300,000, and has since risen 
to over £1,000,000. Curiously, too, the transit trade in uncrated 
Palestine oranges for Syria has tended largely to proceed through 
Trans-Jordan—a phenomenon not to be expected. 

Students might well claim, indeed, that modern Trans-Jordan has 
resumed the réle of the Nabateans, those exceedingly prosperous 
Arab merchants who flourished a century or two before and afte: 
the birth of Christ, and who left for the wonderment of mankind 
the rock city of Petra, wrongly depicted by Dean Burgon, a 
Newdegate Prize-winner who had not visited the place but had only 
read Burckhart’s description of it, as “a rose-red city half as old as 
ume.” ‘Trans-Jordan has to-day the entrepért trade for Arab goods 
from north, south, east and west. It is a remarkable repetition of 
an historical réle. Some of th's trade is still, as in past centuries, 
done by camel, but the medern state has, of course, its single-track 
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Pilgrim Railway and the lorry to supplement its trade. I have never 
heard in Trans-Jordan the complaint once made by a motor- 
transport company in Syria, which, apologising in one of its annual 
reports for poor dividends, spoke of “la concurrence déloyale des 
chameaux.” For Trans-Jordan has achieved a very workable balance 
between the old and the new. 

How the country will develop materially is a matter of some con- 
jecture. Four-fifths of it is desert, and. seems likely to remain so. 
Drillings for water have been made, but without great success ; and 
the frontier between desert and sown is very nearly what it was in 
Roman times. But there are possibilities in the cultivable part. 
Bananas can be grown in the Jordan Valley, and oil may be found 
there and elsewhere. Moreover, the port of Aqaba, where a lighter- 
basin was constructed during the war (though it has since been put 
to no commercial use), may become the port of Trans-Jordan. It 
is known that the company exploiting the salts of the Dead Sea is 
considering the possibility of utilising Aqaba for the goods which it 
sells in Eastern markets as an alternative to the much longer and 
more expensive route by way of road from Dead Sea to Jerusalem, 
train to Haifa and thence by ship through the Suez Canal, in which, 
incidentally, it pays dues of five shillings a ton. The Phosphate 
Company of Trans-Jordan, again, could much more conveniently us? 
Aqaba than any other port. 

But it is well to be cautious about estimates in Trans-Jordan. 
Numerous grandiose schemes have been mooted, and almost all 
have been blown away with the dust of the desert. Nor are Arabs 
the only dreamers. During the war the Royal Engineers supervised 
the building of a new road southward to Aqaba. For part of the 
route, the stretch between Guweira and Wadi Ithm (well remem- 
bered by readers of T. E. Lawrence), the bed of a dry water-course 
was chosen. The rains came and washed it away, and it is still, I 
am informed, in ruins. It is no novel experience, this. When I 
was last in Aqaba I found that the repairing of the road northwards 
was one of the main occupations of certain of the inhabitants of this 
lovely lotus-like town, and the cynics were wont to say that the 
townspeople used to pray for rain in order that they might get a 
job of work. 

Trans-Jordan is essentially a romantic land, and, since so much of 
it is desert, it must be incorrigibly so. For the West, this tinge of 
the romantic is heightened by the glory of the Arab Legion, that 
peace-time police force of 2,000 men which during the war was 
used for military ends and expanded to its present strength of 10,00u 
men. This force, founded by Peake Pasha and now commanded 
by Glubb Pasha, has the proudest of records. It belongs to, and 
is primarily recruited from, Trans-Jordan, yet, unlike the Trans- 
Jordan Frontier Force, an Imperial body founded in 1926, it has 
been willing to serve outside the borders of Trans-Jordan and 
Palestine. How much the ejection of the enemy from Iraq and 
Syria in 1941 owes to the Arab Legion is a matter of as yet in- 
completely recorded history. Now, presumably, if the world remains 
at peace, the Legion will revert mainly to its task of policing, though 
almost certainly its military potential will be preserved at high pitch 
Nor, incidentally, is it wise to presume upon an indefinite vista 
of settled conditions in Arabia itself. There are plenty of indications 
that, given weakness in central governments, the nomads might 
care to revert to raiding, to indulge, that is, in what has been called 
their national pastime. It must be hoped that this will not be so; 
but should inter-tribal raiding recur the Arab Legion is certain to 
play a large part in controlling it. 

As for the political furure of this Emirate, shortly to become a 
kingdom, it is premature to speculate. There has been talk of its 
forming a loose federation with Iraq, of its having closer relations 
with Syria, or forging more intimate bonds with Palestine, or part 
of Palestine. But these are all conjectural matters to be decided not 
by Trans-Jordan alone but after the Arab League, of which Trans- 
Jordan is a member, has been consulted. Suffice it to say for the 
moment that all Arabs, like Britons, are rejoicing over the treaty 
which was signed in London last week, and that, for the time 
being, the reality of independence is enough to overshadow the 
dreams, possibly realisable, possibly insubstantial, of a much wider, 
closer, political Arab unity. 
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VALUES IN EDUCATION 
By LANCELOT FORSTER 

\ HANKS to the devastation caused by the world war and the 
‘T universal poverty that has followed, there has naturally arisen 
a demand for that form of education which will have the effect of 
relieving our distress and of providing those material conditions 
which make for physical comfort and well-being. Wherever we 
look, whether it be in the United States, in Britain, in Russia or in 
China, we see that the great emphasis in education is on its technical, 
agricultural and scientific aspects, practically to the exclusion of all 
other considerations. Mr. Hector McNeil, the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, in discussing the future of Gordon College, Khar- 
tum, a week or two ago, said, “Gordon College is not going to 
be developed as a dilettante or obscurely cultural organisation. It 
is primarily to make available technical education in irrigation, 
engineering and various agricultural developments.” There is 
nothing new in this statement of aims, for Herbert Spencer laid it 
down nearly a hundred years ago that as art, music, and the belles 
lettres belonged to the pleasure side of life, so they should only 
find a place in the curriculum when and if the claims of the essential 
subjects had been satisfied. 

Poverty, of course, is a bar to the attainment of the higher culture, 
for no one who is preoccupied with the elementary problem of his 
livelihood can devote his mental powers to the advanced problems 
of philosophy, nor can a poverty-stricken nation release any of its 
members for training in such abstract studies. The Greeks and 
Romans were able to secure the necessary freedom from physical toil, 
and obtain the necessary leisure for the pursuit of art, philosophy 
and literature, by depriving a large section of the community of its 
freedom and its leisure. Thus throughout the ages the world has 
been enriched by the writers, musicians and philosophers at the 
expense of the poverty of the lower classes who were exploited 
for them. 

Such a solution of the problem is not possible today, since it ts 
agreed that every human being is entitled to the development of his 
mental, moral and physical powers to their fullest capacity and also 
that, as a human being, he must have equal political rights even 
though he may not be equally endowed with others, in order to pre- 
vent that exploitation to which his general inferiority exposes him. 
Everyone theretore must work in order to increase the productive 
capacity of the nation, with a view to getting such an accumulation 
of wealth that this excessive effort will not be necessary. Scientific 
knowledge, by which the great forces of nature are harnessed to 
serve the needs of men, must be enlarged. Applied science in engi- 
neering, agriculture and in medicine will enable us to rest from our 
labours and to use the leisure so gained in the way that Herbert 
Spencer allows, provided, of course, that another war does not again 
destroy our accumulated wealth and the means of producing it 

There doe; seem to be a rhythm of destruction in the world, 
which may be part of man’s nature just as much as it is part of his 
nature to create and construct. It may be that after a period of 
settled calm, of routine and of comfort, there does spring up an 
urge to smash this sorry scheme of things entire in order to mould 
it to our heart’s desire. If that is so then man’s position on earth 
is like that of Sisyphus in hell. It is a never-ending struggle upwards 
that must always end in failure. However, modern policy is not 
based on such a theory, but on the belief, firmly established, that 
man by his own efforts can raise at least his material standards of 
life and that he has both the knowledge and power to do so. There 
is another factor which forces upon us the necessity of attending 
to scientific development, and that is national security. The inven- 
tion of the atomic bomb has compelled us to concentrate whatever 
intelligence we have on the study of this new power and its appli- 
cation. Every other weapon is, in comparison with this, ante- 
diluvian, ‘however much we may try to convince ourselves to the 
contrary. The peoples of the world are panic-stricken, and this 
applies not only to those who do not possess this lethal weapon, 
but even to those who invented it. It may be that, as the introduc- 
tion of artillery in the sixteenth century put supreme power into 
the hands of the ruler, and ended feudalism and anarchy in each 
individual country, so the atomic bomb in the hands of .a world 
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organisation may—at any rate it may be hoped so—solve the world 
problem of unity. 

In the meantime, however, every nation is devoting as much time 
and thought as it can to safeguarding its own interests by studying 
intensively the way either to tap this new force or to apply it. And 
in this respect the public mind is very differently disposed after 
this world war from what it was after the last. Then it was that 
Sir William Thorpe, in his presidential address to the British 
Association in Edinburgh in 1921, denounced the abuse of scientific 
knowledge and described the effects of poison gas as an illustration 
of his point. The Bishop of Bradford, speaking in 1927 at Leeds 
and expressing no doubt a general feeling, suggested that the 
scientists should take a holiday for ten years, as the world was not 
in a fit moral condition to apply in a right direction the forces 
which science had put at its disposal. So again Sir Josiah Stamp, 
at Leicester in 1933, pointed out that the world of pure science was 
absorbing the best brains of the country and few were left for the 
more comprehensive but no less important studies of philosophy and 
economics. The general refrain in the columns of the Press, of the 
serious journals and in pulpits was that scientific advance had out- 
stripped moral development and that adjustment to the new situa- 
tion could never take place until the moral doctrine was imparted 
by men with the fervour, skill and intelligence such as the modern 
scientists had. 

There is no such clamour today. No heed was paid to the 
philosophers who then raised their voice ; naturally less attention 
is paid to the philosophers of today, seeing they have not spoken at 
all. There was a note of forgiveness after the last war, an ideal of 
brotherhood, and a belief that the world could be united in love. 
but no one expresses such thoughts now. Scepticism, suspicion and 
stark realism are the keynctes of today’s thought. Just as hunger is 
driving us to superhuman efforts to stave it off by improved technical 
knowledge and its application, so fear for our existence as a nation 
imperatively demands that we should devote our highest intelli- 
gence to the study of science. Hunger in the national sphere, and 
fear in the international, are the two compelling forces today behind 
all our educational activities. The lessons of war and the lessons 
of peace all point to the indispensability of science, which no nation 
can neglect except at its own peril. 

Is there, then, any grain of comfort for the humanist, the philo- 
sopher or the theologian, or are they all to be regarded merely as 
interesting survivals of a past age whose educational aims and needs 
are not relevant today? Is it not possible—nay, is it not true—that 
modern invention, especially in the service of war, is the expression, 
or perhap a by-product, of the passionate devotion which we have 
for the tradition we have inherited? Is not the will to defend 
relative to the value we attach to that which we are called upon 
to defend? But how do we acquire those values? Surely it is 
through history, poetry and literature that we are made aware of 
the grandeur of our country and the splendour of our spiritual and 
social inheritance. When Grundtvig and his disciple Dalgas sought 
to raise the standard of Danish life, they did not proceed to set up 
agricultural schools in order to improve the quality of their butter 
and their bacon. They said they must first of all awaken, enliven 
and enlighten the peopl: by means of music, history and religion, 
which alone formed the curriculum of the Folk High Schools. It 
was in these institutions that the spirit of the nation was revived, 
its character reformed and the necessary bonds forged which made 
the co-operative movement possible. Then, and not till then, were 
schools started for the improvement of agricultural methods, which 
again found expression in the quality of Danish products. In other 
words, the philosophers «sealised that moral character was the most 
important of ali factors in the national economy. 

On the same day that Mr. McNeil made his statement about 
Gordon College, The Times Military Correspondent said: “ The 
defeated army is virtually always beaten not because it has been 
deprived of the power to continue fighting, but because its will to 
do so has been broken. Napoleon’s saying that the moral is to 
material as three is to one has always been questioned and even 
derided. But it is a profound truth. Scicntific study of the effects 
of heavy bombardment up to 2 Ibs. weight per square vard confirms 
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the doctrine in figures. The proportion of those whose will to 
resist is fatally weakened to those who are physically put out of 
action is more nearly six to one than three to one, though estimates 
must vary, since much depends on the quality of the troops and 
the nature of the country.” It would seem, therefore, that those 
subiects which appear to be merely decorative and dilettante are, 
after all, fundamental to a nation that wishes to be prosperous in 
peace and invincible in war. 


NONSENSE AND WIT 
By KATHARINE WEST 

HOULD the British Council or any other body concerned with 
~ the “ projection of Britain” endeavour to make known abroad 
the unique British heritage of nonsense? Every country has its 
nursery rhymes and fairy tales ; but, as M. Emile Cammaerts writes 
in The Poetry of Nonsense, “ nowhere else in Europe do we witness 
a movement so popular and so widespread as that started by Edward 
Lear and Lewis Carroll in the Victorian era.... I have tried in vain,” 
he continues, “to discover anything similar in French or German 
lirerature.” As material for pamphlets and lectures, nonsense has 
the immense advantage of being unpolitical. For surely even the 
rouchiest of allies could take no offence at the “ Young Lady of Russia, 
who screamed so that no one couid hush her,” while Vasco da Gama’s 
countrymen might be flattered by the conception of the “ Young 
Lady of Portugal, whose ideas were excessively nautical.” If only 
we could win the peoples of Europe to enjoyment of Jabberwocky 
and the Jumblies, might they not be convinced of the child-like 
simplicity of “ perfide Albion ”? 

I am afraid not. In the first place, there is the insuperable diffi- 
culty of translation ; for, though Jabberwocky has on occasion been 
set as an exercise in Greek verse, the results were not intended for 
consumption by E.L.A.S. As for the Lear limericks, they are untrans- 
lateable into any existing language, and would surely lose something 
of their charm if rendered—however scientifically—into Basic English 
or Interglossa. Nor can the spirit of the verses be communicated, 
even to a generation of Europeans which has learned the international 
language of Surrealism. Nonsense is too invisible and intangible an 
export, confronted with which foreigners would, I fear, either suspect 
another subtle English scheme to double-cross them or welcome 
another proof of our degeneracy. So we must be content to keep our 
jokes in the Anglo-Saxon family, and may be allowed to pride our- 
selves a little on the possession of a gift denied to Latins and 
Scandinavians. To quote M. Cammaerts again: “ There seems to be 
in the English temperament a certain trend of broad humour which 
predisposes it to appreciate the freaks of the nonsense spirit, and to 
enjoy a joke even if there is no point in it.” 

Although many of the old Mother Goose rhymes were compounded 
of the genuine nonsense ingredients, Edward Lear was the original 
begetter of English nonsense as a fine art ; and it is just one hundred 
years since he published, as The Book of Nonsense, the verses and 
drawings which he had made to delight the thirteenth Earl of Derby’s 
grandchildren, nephews and nieces. The book was dedicated to the 
children of these children ; and (in passing) Baconians who pin their 
curious faith on anagrams should take warning from the gentleman 
who solemnly assured Lear in a railway train that he (Lear) did not 
exist. “ That,’ the gentleman said, “is only a whim of the real 
author, the Earl of Derby. ‘Edward’ is his Christian name, and 
Lear is only Earl transposed.” The popularity of The Book of 
Nonsense was immediate with children and adults alike, and in the 
ensuing century that popularity has never waned. For real nonsense, 
like all great art, is dateless ; and if it is not also universal that (as 
we have seen) is no fault of the great English masters. Lewis Carroll, 
whose Alice in Wonderland was published nineteen years later, was 
no rival to Lear on his own ground. They represent two schools of 
thought—both perfect nonsense, but different and complementary. 
Carroll’s magic (for one admirer at least) has always lain in his 
relentless logic and metaphysical implications. “It’s really dreadful,” 
Alice once protested, “ the way all the creatures argue” ; and indeed 
the Alice books might almost be described as a system of nonsense 
dialectic. Lear’s characters, on the other hand—though they ask 


questions, make statements and censtantly contradict—seldom argue. 
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They are creatures of emotion rather than intellect, and express them- 
selves in action or in poetry rather than in logical thought. 

I have been reading The Book of Nonsense and More Nonsense 
once again, savouring every absurdity and last-line adjective, and 
relishing the subtle crudity of the drawings. Once again I have 
analysed that world-wide conflict (first recorded by Mr. Aldous 
Huxley in a delightful essay) between Lear’s protagonists and 
public opinion personified as “they.” “They” smash the Person 
of Buda and the Old Man with a Gong; “they” ask impertinent 
questions and proffer unsolicited advice ; “they” are lavish in their 
pronouncements of platitude and prejudice. The undiscriminating 
power of conventional opinion is, however, perhaps best illustrated 
by the unaccountable things of which “ they” sometimes see fit to 
approve ; but such approval, being usually confined to the inhabitants 
of one place, may be attributed perhaps to local fashion rather than 
universal human stupidity. For instance, the “Old Person of Skye 
who waltzed wth a Biuebottle Fly ” had the good fortune to entrance 
“all the people of Skye,” when he and his partner might so easily 
have been smashed by them. A similar local esteem was won by 
the “ Old Person of Filey, of whom his acquaintance spoke highly,” 
merely, it would seem, because “he danced perfectly well to the 
sound of a bell and delighted the people of Filey.” Not all towns 
were as tolerant nor were many persons as happy in their social 
environment. The saddest rebuff of any, since it embodied all 
the harsh, Pharisaic respectability of middle-class life, was ex- 
perienced by the “Old Person of Bow, whom nobody happened to 
know ; so they gave him some soap and said coldly, ‘We hope you 
will go back directly to Bow.’ ” 

The most entrancing feature of the drawings is their approxima- 
tion of human to animal types. The old man in a tree, for instance. 
is horribly bored by a bee which smokes a pipe where its proboscis 
ought to be, and the “Old man who said, ‘Hush! I perceive a 
young bird in this bush! ’” is as ingenuously round-eyed as the 
fledgeling, and his walking-stick juts up like a wren’s tail behind 
his back. The “Old Person of Nice whose associates were usually 
geese” is simply a gander with necktie and buttons. In one instance 
the identification of man and bird has even spread from the drawing 
to the verse: 
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“ There was an Old Man of El Hums, who lived upon nothing but 
crumbs, 

Which he picked off the ground with the other birds round, 

In the roads and the lanes of El Hums.” 
Some of the drawings remind me of the composite creatures com- 
munally evolved in the game of “heads and tails.” They are all 
as inconsequential as the verses—perfectly fitted to them and in- 
fallibly right. 

As for the verses, the truest test of their imaginative power is 
to try to write anything of the sort oneself, or to compare them 
with the spate of limericks which has flowed since Lear’s day. 
Many of these later limericks, indeed, have been neat and witty ; 
but few are nonsense. For they have striven to make a point, and, 
having succeeded, they belong to the world of wit rather than of 
nonsense. Wit is an intellectual process controlled by reason, 
whereas nonsense—like all real poetry—wells up unbidden from the 
imagination. It was in such later works as The fFumblies, The 
Dong with the Luminous Nose and The Yonghy Bonghy Bo that 
the haunting, melancholy beauty of Lear’s nonsense found its full 
flowering. Yet already in The Book of Nonsense the essential 
elements are present. Such words as “scroobious” and “ ombli- 
ferous,” for instance, prefigure “ runcible ” and the “ Attery Squash.” 
The birds of the air make their first visitations to the “ young lady 
whose bonnet came untied when the birds sat upon it” and to the 
“old man on whose nose most birds of the air could repose,” just 
as unaccountably and possessively as they do later to the Quangle 
Wangle’s hat. While over and over again, in the strange predica- 
ments of various persons, we are confronted with the ultimate 
mystery of life. 

How blessed are those English children (and perhaps there may 
be some in the United States and the British Dominions, too) who 
have grown up under Bong trees and eaten their porridge with 
runcible spoons! “How pleasant to know Mr. Lear,” if only 
through his “ volumes of stuff” ; for, although he is no longer “ one 
of the singers,” he will never be “one of the dumbs.” 
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COMMENT 





By HAROLD NICOLSON 


US; ESS some last-minute hitch occurs the Greek elections 
will be held on Sunday next, March 31st. It is, as we well 
know, impossible to forecast the result of any election, but it is 
considered probable by competent observers that the royalists, who 
are known as the Populist Party, will obtain a majority. It had 
been agreed, when the Sophoulis Government took office in Novem 
ber last, that the constitutional issue, namely the question whether 
Greece should be a monarchy or a republic, should be postponed 
for a period of two years, and that no plebiscite should be held 
on this issue before March, 1048. It is conceivable that if the 
Populists are returned to power their leader, M. Tsaldaris, will seek 
to reverse this agreement and will demand that the Greek people 
shall be allowed without further delay to express their desires 
regarding the future constitution of their country. A_ plebiscit« 
held in such circumstances would in all probability result im the 
return of King George to Athens. It would then be believed, not 
only in Russia, not only-in the United States, not only in certain 
circles in this country, but even in Greece itself, that the British 
Government had profited by the presence of British troops in 
Greece to impose an unwanted and unrepresentative election upon 
the country and thereby to secure the return of the government 
and the system which, in spite of their assurances, they had in their 
hearts always desired. Such an assumption would be unfair and 
incorrect. In the first place we have retained our forces in the 
country for the sole purpose of preventing a further outbreak of 
civil war and in the hope of discouraging the extremists both of the 
Right and of the Left from intimidating the Greek electors. In the 
second place we have made it abundantly clear, in so far as our 
advice and influence were concerned, that we did not believe that 
any government formed from the extreme Right or the extreme Left 
would be of advantage to Greece, and we have sought to encourage 
ind assist those clements of the Centre and Left-Centre which we 
optimistically hoped would constitute a neutral or liberal administra 
tion capable of tiding over the difficult phase of reconstruction which 
after all her sufferings Greece is bound to traverse 
* * . + 

Thus, although we have not abused the position which was thrust 
upon us, and although if the Populists are returned we shall be 
faced with an administration which we considered undesirable, the 
legend will persist that we wanted the Right to win and that we 
helped them to do so. It is not sufficient to dismiss this legend as 
fantastic: it is necessary to examine how it arose It is an axiom 
with foreign, although not with British, critics that Greece, owing 
to her geographical position, is of great strategic importance to us 
in the Eastern Mediterranean and that it is therefore essential for us 
to maintain Greece within our own zone of security. Such people 
argue that now that the balance of power in Eastern Europe has 
been reversed, now that a united Slav bloc extends from Istria to 
Varna, now that Turkey is menaced and the future of the Straits is 
most uncertain, it is only logical for us to preserve our influence 
in Greece by any means at our command. It is no use explaining 
to such people that the British public today is not strategically- 
minded, that the age of Palmerston and Curzon is now remote, and 
that even our strategical experts would hesitate to affirm that the old 
defensive formulas can still apply to what, in the atomic age, have 
become very narrow seas. They persist in believing that we cannot 
afford to allow Greece to fall under Russian influence or permit 
conditions under which a Communist system could be established 
in so vital an area. Even those of us who know that the Labour 
Party are unaware of, or indifferent to, such considerations cannot 
deny that they are logical considerations and that as such they ought 
to be taken into careful account. 

* * * - 

There are other circumstances which induce foreign, and some 
British, observers to doubt the sincerity of our assurances. It is 
quite true that during the war years the then British Government 
considered themselves to be under a personal obligation to the 
King of the Hellenes. I cannot understand the attitude of those 


loyalty. 
George who personally defied Mussolini ; it was under his leader. 
ship that the Greek armies were able to inflict such defeats upon 
the Italian armies that the whole German drive against Moscow 
was demonstrably, and fatally, delayed; it was he who, when the 


who see something discreditable in that 


It was King 


German invasion came, conducted himself with unflinching deter. 
mination and great personal courage He proved himself a sturdy 
combatant and a most loyal ally ; it would have indeed been dis- 
creditable if thereafter we had repudiated every obligation. It js 
true, again, that when the Germans were in occupation of Greece 
we inclined at moments to supply more assistance to the anti- 
Communist irregulars than we supplied to E.L.A.S.; yet this differ. 
entiation, which has been much exaggerated, was dictated by mili- 
tary rather than political considerations ; for whereas the Right-wing 
organisations were ready to fight the Germans, the Left-wing organi- 
sations displayed a marked tendency to use the weapons provided, 
not against the common enemy, but against their own compatriots, 
Our foreign critics assume that we had from the start a definite 
“ policy ” in mind and that all our actions were conceived to further 
deliberate political and strategic aims. If one accepts the assump- 
tion, then our apparent inconsequence assumes the shape of a neatly 
devised plan; but I do not accept the assumption; it was not a 
policy which directed our actions, but an unfortunate chain of 
circumstance 
* * * * 


What, in fact, has been our policy in Greece ever since the Agree- 
ment of Varkiza, in February, 1945, put an end to the civil war? 
We realised on the one hand that the fear and rage aroused among 
the Greek population by the conduct of E.L.A.S. had brought upon 
the political leaders of the Left a degree of discredit which they did 
no all of them deserve. We realised, on the other hand, that the 
extreme Right, if given a free hand, would exploit the panic which 
had resulted and might well seize power and establish a system of 
We therefore decided that the Greek people 
should be allowed a breathing-space in which to recover from the 
strain to which they had been subjected. With this in mind, we 
Regent to postpone the constitutional issue for two 


reaction and reprisal 


idvised the 

years and to announce that elections would only be held in the 

present March. During the interval we sought to support a care- 

taker Government of the Centre and Left-Centre, 

thing possible—by advice and monetary assistance—to encourage 

that Government in coping with the grave economic and financial 
Im 


and we did evety- 


situation which threatened to overwhelm the country in chaos and 
famine. We went further. In order to ensure that the elections 
this March should be demonstrably free elections, we induced the 
Greek Government to allow an Allied Observer Mission, consisting 
of some 1,000 American, French and British assessors, divided into 
some 250 different teams, to proceed to Gree This, surely, 
was the right and reasonable course to pursue ; it is too early as 
yet to say that it has failed; it would be ev 

say that it has succeeded. 

* * * a. 


en more premature 10 


There are three main factors which hamper the efficacy of our 
curative treatment. There is, m the first place, the “ ancient malady 
of the Athenians ” which renders it impossible for any Greek to take 
his politics sensibly. There is, in the second place, the fact that in 
the provinces the officers of the gendarmerie have not in every 
case displayed impartiality. And in the third place, the politicians 
of the Left and the Left-Centre have thought too much about ac- 
quiring popularity and too little about imposing on the country 
those restrictions which the econdémic situation demands. The 
decisions of many politicians to boycott the elections is not 4 
creditable decision; they are abstaining because they think they 
will not win. But, even as it is, there are as many as fourteen parties 
from which the Electorate can choose on Sunday. We shall have 
to accept their decision and thereafter pray earnestly that it will 
not mean a second civil war. 
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ART 

Tue curious thing ibout this week’s tour of the galleries is that 
between Christopher Wood’s familiar lyrical fire at the Redfern 
and Alfred Stevens’s grandiose Italianate bombast at the Leicester 
Galleries there is a group of exhibitions which appear to contain 
either a large collection of pictures paintcd by two men under 
several names, or, alternatively, the work of a number of artists all 
painting numerous examples of the same two pictures. A level of 
respectable competence, a modest Impressionist manner and strictly 
limited powers of observation beyond the superficial, are character 
istics of J. B. Manson at Wildenstein’s, Leonard Greaves at the 
Redfern, Clifford Hall at Roland, Browse and Delbanco, and both 
Kenneth Martin and Roderigo Moynihan at the Leicester Galleries 
Manson, who died last year at the age of sixty-six, was a pleasant 
“peintre de l'école,” working unpretentiously in a sunny manner 
which was current here in 1910. He painted sensitively and with a 
robust but gentle enjoyment which is communicated to the spectator 
But Leonard Greaves, a man not yet out of his twenties, is doing 
exactly the same thing with a good deal less obvious enjoyment 
His “ Albert Bridge, Dusk” is sensitive and accomplished, as are 
several of Clifford Hall’s pictures next door. Sunny is the last 
thing they are, a fact equally true of Moynihan, who is undoubtedly 
the most skillful of them, and who possesses a fine sense of paint 
und as drab an attitude towards colour as you may ever wish to see 
Kenneth Martin, like Manson, belongs to the sunny school of 
Impressionists, and he handles the difficult medium of pastel with 
great efficiency. But to what all these exhibitions, drab or sunny, 
amount, is difficult to assess. A manner and approach which wer: 
right for Manson in his time seem to me archaic in the hands of 
young art painting to-day. The round of the shows conveyed 
to me a general sense of suspended animation, as if nothing had 
occurred either in painting or human affairs since 1905—together 
with an impression of almost unctuous humility 


Humility is conspicuously absent from the truly wretched pastiches 
f Alfred Stevens. This eclectic nonsense is actually intended to 
pass, in a public gallery, for good drawing. Stevens’s bogus Raphael 
ind pseudo Michaelangelos, executed with about as much skill as a 
promising third-year art student, resemble the giants of the Renai 
sance as nearly as the Albert Memorial compares with Chartr« 
Cathedral. That these dreary trifles should sell more rapidly and in 


far greater quantities than either Moynihan’s or Martin’s work 
which is showing in the same gallery, or sell more easily than the 
pictures of any of the other aforementioned artists, throws a 
leplorable light on a section of public taste. These artists, from 
Manson to Greaves, display at least an interest in the appearance 
if not in the deeper possibilities MICHAEL AYRTON 


THE CINEMA 


At Warner's “ The Bells of St. Mary’s.”’ 


of nature. 


The Corn is Green.”’ 
At the Carlton 

The Corn is Green is a puzzling film. It attempts the respectful 
treatment of a serious subject ; it has been carefully cast and is acted 
with polish ; the dialogue has grace; its star, Miss Bette Davis, is 
incapable of anything less than a distinguished performance. Compar 
The Bells of St. Mary’s. Here is sentiment run riot, hackneyed 
dialogue, stock situations. And which film holds our attention? 
I am sorry to say that it is The Bells of St. Mary’s which will prov 
one of the year’s outstanding commercial successes. It is no use 
blaming the long queues besieging the Carlton to watch Mr. Bing 
Crosby as a Catholic priest and Miss Ingrid Bergman asa nun. I 
fear that The Corn is Green simply does not pay sufficient attention 
to the needs of its medium whilst Mr. Crosby and Mr, Leo McCarey, 
producer, director and writer of The Bells of St. Mary’s (how the 
title makes one shudder), think only secondly of what they put into 
the film but first of what is to come across to the audience. 

Mr. Emlyn Williams’ The Corn is Green tells of a lady of good 
works who, at the turn of the century, goes to South Wales and 
founds a school for the children of a mining village. She discovers 
a boy of exceptional talent and after many vicissitudes sends him 

Oxford and culture—a theme owing admirably little to the 
ind to the display of female anatomy. The comparative 
failure of the film as entertainment is due neither to the serious 
nature of the theme nor to lack of meretricious emotional embellish- 
ment. The Corn is Green fails because what is essentially a story 


novelette 


#f the interaction of personalities is told, not in terms of personality, 
but by means of improbable twists and turns of material circum- 
stan The director appears to have seen no need to probe beneath 
the surface but has made emotional mountains out of the play’s 


melodramati 


molehills ; so that finally the whole world stands still 
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while the schoolmistress wrestles with her soul before deciding upon 
an obvious solution of her protégé’s problems. We are left with a 
portrait of an extraordinary woman whose emotions we never 
properly understand and a young coalminer who reveals beneath 
the coaldust the attributes (and the coiffure) of a conventional 
Hollywood intellectual 

The Corn is Green deserves credit for its attempt to be a film 
about peoples’ minds—that rare screen subject. It misses the mark 
and becomes instead a film of trivial material incident. The Bells of 
St. Mary’s asks for no such credit; it is a synthetic confection of 
rich sentimentality, and one is lost in admiration at its fitness for its 
purpose. And it is beside the point to complain about Catholic 
propaganda and about the moral indigestion which may follow such 
an intake of sugar. The Bells of St. Mary’s, like Going My Way, 
to which it is a sequel, obviously satisfies a widespread need for the 
screen portrayal of “goodness.” ‘The priest who solves all problems 
with a song and a smile; the nun who teaches her favourite pupil 
to box ; the hard-hearted business man who reforms and saves the 
church school ; the extempore nativity play performed by toddlers 
with their own words and actions, all this is comforting in a world 
of atomic bombs and concentration camps. Here is “escape” with 
a vengeance. Coldly analysed it is nonsense, perhaps even dangerous 
nonsense. But all the superb technical skill of the film’s makers 
has gone to defy cold analysis and to achieve an end which we 
despise at our peril. This film from every close-up, gesture, line of 
dialogue and lay-figure exudes a warm belief in the goodness of 
people. Let us not debunk The Bells of St. Mary’s ; let us rather 
observe its power and retire humbled. But with the ambition 
to convert such generators of factory-made emotion to the production 
of something more useful than crocodile tears. For I suspect that 
it is Mr. Bing Crosby rather than Mr. Emlyn Williams who has the 
formula for such a social purpose EpGAR ANSTEY 


RETURN TO ENGLAND, DECEMBER, 1945 
SOMEHOW it came without that shock to sense 
Pondered and long expected. No white cliffs 
sunlight. No green field 
Startling the eve inured to yellow flats 
Lapped in stark radiance. We came home in fog 
Southampton had her hair tied in a bun 
And none too neatly. It was dank and cold 
The Bay had bucketed the ship like hell 
After a metal-drab, a grey, sad sea 
From Said to Gib. Perhaps we’d longed to 
In Arakan, or on the Indian plain 
Perhaps we’d seen too much, and sated, carne 
[o a wet England, hoping, but unmoved 
Fog in the train. Fog, and our feet were cold 
What anticlimax—and the fog grew worse 
Until Victoria echoed like a vault 
Beneath dim, vellow circles of sad light 
And midday London welcomed us to night 
But, as we spanned the city to King’s Cross, 
The smell of petrol smote us, and the sound 
Of horns and engines. Buses loomed, alight 
And full of English faces. Shops were gay— 
Deny it Britain ; they were gay to us 
And traffic lights gayer than Indian sun 
The mood was broken. We were home again 
Come fog, come rain—is it not part of home 
As much, or more, than white cliffs and green grass? 
Our hearts surged and we looked, 
Lest we deny the evidence of tears 
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LETTERS TO 


“LIBERAL STOCKTAKING” 

Sm,—The paragraph in the “ Spectator’s Notebook” on March 22nd on 
the Liberal stocktaking was both timely and pertinent in its probing of 
the real problem of the Liberal Party—is it worth reorganising? As a 
detached observer of no particular party I venture to suggest four pre- 
requisites for the Liberal Party's survival. First, it must overcome the 
natural reluctance of the British political system to tolerate more than two 
main parties. Whether it can do so depends on the extent to which it is 
successful in facing its next three problems. Secondly, it must succeed 
in uniting all its three groups. No one will feel it worth while to continue 
his support to a disunited and ineffective party except for sentimental 
reasons. Thirdly, having become united, the revived Liberal Party must 
attract to itself the enlightened Conservatives and the disillusioned 
Socialists and forge a really vigorous “ Centre” or “ Progressive ” Party. 
Two M.P.’s, Mr. Henderson Stewart and Captain Marples, have recently 
preached similar gospel outside the House, and the way is open for the 
Liberal Party’s “ Crusade” to teke over where they have left off. And, 
fourthly, the “ Crusade” must have a policy—a sane appreciation of the 
political needs of today and tomorrow, but not of yesterday, knit together 
into the distinctive combination of social justice and individual freedom 
which is surely the great Liberal contribution to British politics. 

If it can achieve the above fundamental objects, the Liberal Party faces 
its greatest opportunity to become effective again. In putting a Labour 
Government in office last summer the “ floating vote,” which in effect 
holds the balance of power, took one of its periodical and momentous 
strides towards greater social justice and a more international outlook. 
The Conservative Party will ignore this change at its peril—yet no 
realisation of this by its present controllers is apparent. On the other 
hand, with the basic industries nationalised and a more equitable distribu- 
tion of income assured after the next few years of Labour Government, 
the “ floating vote ” will shrink from the ever-tightening hold of bureau- 
cracy that a further term of Socialist government will involve. That is 
the chance which all those of a progressive outlook should galvanise the 
Liberal Party into taking. The alternatives are either a Conservative 
change of heart or another ten years of Socialism ; and, since the former 
seems unlikely and the latter unfortunate, there are grounds for hoping 
that the Liberal Party’s contribution to this country’s destiny is not yet 
ended.—Yours faithfully, C. G. COLCLOUGH. 

Rivers End, Laleham-on-Thames, Middlesex. 


“SHARP PRACTICE IN MALAYA” 


Sir,—Sir Richard Winstedt is a great authority on Malayan matters and 
his article, “ Sharp Practice in Malaya,” will have been read with interest 
and accepted with respect by many. It contains, however, certain state- 
ments on which further information would be welcome, or which might 
be regarded as misleading and furnishing unfair openings for hostile 
foreign criticism. One would ask: When and to whom did this country 
surrender the suzerainty over the four northern states transferred to her 
by Siam in 1909? The article continues: “ And if Malaya’s administration 
was cumbrous, there is no need to grab four independent states and rob 
and humiliate Malays.” Surely this is over-statement. Apart from all 
question of suzerainty, the states referred to are protected states, semi- 
sovereign at best. The distinction, a great one in International Law, 
between such states and independent states is, strangely enough, frequently 
Furthermore, when have Malays been 
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ignored in Malayan controversies. 


robbed, and of what property? If of their freedom, in what respect 
will they be less free? 

We are also told that under the Government proposals His Majesty 
will exercise full jurisdiction and the sultans will “be shown the door.” 
The new treaty basis follows many precedents. Could Sir Richard tell 
ws in which of the numerous territories, to which such treaties apply, 
legislation is normally by Order in Council or the local potentates have 
been shown the door? In fact, such potentates in most, if not in all, 
cases under modern protectorate practice exercise much more real power 
than do Malay sultans. For instance, jurisdiction between their native 
subiects is entirely in their hands, whereas im Malaya it is exercised by 
persons, directly or indirectly, nominated by the British Government. 
Other passages might be cited, but much turns on the opinions with which 
one approaches the matter Sir Richard presumably believes fully the 
Sultan of Kedah’s account of Sir Harold McMichael’s negotiations, or 
there would be no justification for the ttle to his article ; but those who 
have serve vith Sir Harold nd. one may hope, the majority of his 
fellow -c« m “ not accept it as the whole truth and no more. 
Some perso wit knowledge of the history of agreements with these 
people prophesied, on Sir Harold’s return, that the next step in the 
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Richard in his writings criticises in much the same spirit the agreements 
made by Capt. Light and Sir Stamford Raffles, and it may be some 
consolation to Sir Harold to find himself in such company. 

Lastly, the article ignores the present realities. The author does not 
note that the débdcle in Malaya was in no small part the breakdown of 
the cumbrous administration. He does not refer to the suspicions and 
treacheries of the days of the retreat. Nor does he seem to attach any 
importance to the long history of Indian and Malayan enlistment with 
and assistance to the Japanese, or to the grim story of Chinese resistance — 
Yours truly, CHANGI. 


Sir,—Having held high judicial office in Malaya for eleven years, perhaps 
I may be allowed to make some observations from a slightly different 
angle. I have read with care the full report of the debate in Parliament 
on March 8th, and could not help being struck by the manner in which 
one speaker after another went out of his way to eulogise Sir Harold 
McMichael’s administrative ability and integrity. I have no doubt thet 
these encomiums are fully deserved, but surely they are quite beside the 
point, and merely tend to obscure the salient fact, namely, that Sir 
Harold was chosen by the Colonial Office to force the sultans to accept 
treaties which had already been prepared and from which no deviation 
was to be permitted. The relevant parts of the White Papers were 
read out by Captain Gammans, M.P., and supplemented by Mr. Driberg, 
M.P., and admit of no other interpretation. 

When last year it was announced that Sir Harold McMichael had 
been appointed to negotiate fresh treaties with the sultans, disappoint- 
ment was freely expressed, among those with the interests of Malaya 
at heart, that the appointment had not been given to one of the many 
distinguished Malayan administrators, now retired or holding appoint- 
ments elsewhere, to conduct the negotiations. It was anticipated that 
the negotiations would in any cas: be rather delicate, and it «was thought 
that a knowledge of the Malay “ adat,” and a personal acquaintance with 
the sultans might have been extremely useful. 

We now know the real reason, which is that there were, in fact, to 
be no negotiations. The whole scheme had been worked out in detail 
in the Colonial Office during the preceding two years, even, one may 
suggest, to the designation of a senior official of the Department as the 
first Governor of the Union, to implement the policy when once the 
necessary Orders in Council had been promulgated. Accordingly, the 
less the “ plenipotentiary ” knew about the Malays the better. He would 
not be in a position to interpret their silences or diffidences, nor would 
he be embarrassed by knowing the sultans personally or by being able 





to communicate with them in their own language. Undoubtedly, from 
the Colonial Office point of view, Sir Harold was an excellent choice. 
He did what was expected of him, and came back with the treaties in 
his pocket. The whole proceeding emphasises the danger to our liberties 
inherent in bureaucratic government, unless its activities are subjected to 
control either by the courts or else by the vigilance of Parliament.— 
Yours faithfully, A. 4 BECKETT TERRELL. 
31 Bellingham Mansions, W. 8. 


“WHY CONSCRIPTION ?” 


Sir,—D. E. Estcourt’s views of army life in peace-time are strange 
indeed, and seem to be hopelessly confused with purely war and imme- 
diate post-war phenomena, such as crimes of violence, &c. We had only 
a few months of peacetime conscription in this country before the out- 
break of war, and my own personal experience in this connection may 
be of some slight interest. I rejoined my depot, as a Regular Army 
Reservist, after seven years of work among the working-class youth ol 
this country. A few months later I wrote a brief article for The Boy 
giving my impressions of these “Boys in Uniform,” and ending with 
the following sentences: “ Fitted together they make a picture of British 
youth, and of our own civilisation, of which we have good reason to be 
reasonably proud. But the most striking feature of that picture—the 
cheerful happiness of the men—is most f 
These young men, unless my impressions of the last years and the last 
months are all wrong, laugh and smile far more here than they do m 
civil life. Can it be because they have found in the Army life in war-tume 
so many of the which they have wanted often perhaps in peacetume, 
Things like a common 


also its 


thing 


and which our civilisation has failed to give them? 


cause to work for, good comradeship, a shared loyalty, adventure, good 
health and security of employment? If my guess is right, and I sincerely 
believe it is. there is much to be done on the Home Front to put our 
house order. before these lads return God grant most wi!!! 
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cdaim the just reward of their present sacrifices—a fuller and a better 
life in the country they have helped to defend.” 

Since that time, the Army has made tremendous developments in 
every aspect of welfare and education, and continues to do so. There 
are, I think, a number of good reasons against conscription and in favour 
of carrying the many fine things which the Services have done for the 
men’s welfare into civilian life instead, and I would strongly recommend 
that line of argument to all those who are opposed to conscription and 
have the welfare of this country’s youth at heart.—Yours, &c., 

g Cornwall Gardens, S.W.7. R. A. C. RADCLIFFE. 


Sir—D. E. Estcourt has done a great service to this country by putting 
the case against conscription with such convincing force. It is to be hoped 
that some of the “ strangely silent ” philosophers and historians will take 
up the challenge. Meanwhile may one who has no claim to either title, 
but who was for many years headmaster of a grammar scheol and had 
good reason to know the educational value of the cld O.T.C., and to be 
thankful for it, suggest that in this we have a possible middle course which 
should commend itself to our English love of compromise? During and 
after the 1914-18 war it was generally agreed that the O.T.C. played a 
decisive part in the saving of our country. The adaptation of the system 
to the conditions and needs of today (and of tomorrow), and its extension 
to all secondary schools would give just that foundation of training aimed 
at by the advocates of conscription without the defects which D. E. 
Estcourt remorselessly exposes. Universities and hospitals could carry 
this training a further stage. It would be necessary to organise training 
on similar lines for factory and mine. Every big centre of population 
would have its own unit, and the whole might perhaps be organised like 
the old Militia on a county basis, with annual camps similar to those 
of the old O.T.C. All this might work in with the Board of Education 
scheme of continuation schools and part-time education. It is claimed 
for conscription that it would do much for the health of those within 
its scope. That no doubt is true; but in health it is necessary to take 
the long-term view and think of the future of the race. Any increase 
in the subtle career of V.D. on the generations that follow must be a very 
grim and terrifying offset to whatever benefit the admirable physical train- 
ing of the army may bring in the present.—Yours faithfully, 

Barcombe Heights, Paignton. LIONEL JAMES. 


LET OUR YOUTH SEE THE EMPIRE 


Sirn,—The question of compulsory national service for youth is again 
under discussion, and most people will agree that something of the kind 
is necessary in the present state of world affairs. A great opportunity 
will be missed, however, if the period of six months or a year of 
conscripted service is devoted to a narrow military training within our 
own shores. Many of us who have served in the present war have felt 
that one of the best compensations for the time lost has been the fact 
that we have seen many different parts of the world. Some have been 
luckier than others in their places of travel. I have recently returned 
from service with the R.A.F. in Southern Rhodesia, which was one of 
the centres for the Empire Air Training Scheme. I was greatly impressed 
by the fine climate, the sports facilities, the hospitality of the Rhodesians— 
farmers and townsfolk with whom I spent leaves—and with the tre- 
mendous tracts of virgin country, which would be well-suited to military 
training. I was still more impressed by the impact which first-hand 
experience of the British Empire had on myself and my fellows from 
the United Kiagdom. 

This impact varied, of course, with the individual. The feelings of 
some were stirred by the social conditions of the natives end the existence 
of a strict colour bar ; others glowed in response to the possibilities of 
commercial success which the colony holds out to the newcomer—the 
great scope in stock-raising, tobacco and all other kinds of crop-growing, 
besides mining and the establishment of light industries. Most of us 
were struck by the high standard of living which the white population 
enjoys, and by the unhurried satisfying lives which they lead, so different 
from the cramped and—comparatively speaking—colourless existence to 
which so many occupants of this overcrowded island are condemned. 
All of us, in fact, had our eyes opened to the almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities which Southern Rhodesia and therefore other parts of our empty 
Empire have to offer, and to the great waste in human happiness which 
this emptiness implies. We found ourselves struggling with feelings 
which we had hitherto regarded as outmoded and Victorian—a sense of 


pride in « joint possession of these lands and a sense of responsibility 
concerning their future. Hundreds of us decided to return. 

If it is a good thing to arouse such sentiments in the breasts of young 
Britons, th our youth must be sent out te the lands of the Empire 
t0 see for are still young and while their imagina- 


emselves while they 
terprise are still fluid; and what better time and opportunity 
between leaving school and before 
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settling down to a fixed occupation? The British nation will be wilfully 
stupid, but it will also be criminally negligent, if it neglects this oppor- 
tunity.—Yours, &c., Munco B. Hay, F/Lt., 
Caithness. Medical Officer, R.A.F.V.R. 


“RUSSIA AND OURSELVES” 


Sir,—The two most important speeches made since the end of the war 
are undoubtedly those of Mr. Churchill at Fulton, Missouri, and of 
Marshal Stalin in his Pravda interview. Arguments based on mutual 
accusations of war-mongering, &c., are obviously sterile. These two 
speeches provided a complete picture of the great new conflict which 
confronts mankind and on whose solution depends peace and security 
for the world. This is the conflict between those, like ourselves, who 
believe in a system of government based on “ His Majesty’s loyal opposi- 
tion,” i.e., western democracy, and those who believe in authoritarian 
government. It is surely time that we realised the lack of meaning in 
the party labels used by authoritarian states. Any government, be it 
Communist, Falangist or Nazi, which is based on the principle of a 
single party and which offers to the electorate no opportunity of over- 
throwing it, must be classed as authoritarian, and all such governments 
should be treated in the same way. To the great majority of the thinking 
people in Great Britain the late war was fought for western democracy 
against the authoritarian principle. We must, therefore, come to a 
decision and face the unpalatable fact that either we accept the continued 
existence of authoritarian states and a consequent semi-permanent war 
of nerves (and therefore the effort made between 1939 and 1945 was 
wasted) or we must state that we will have no dealings, politically, 
economically or socially with states having an authoritarian rég:me. 
Which shall it be?—Yours faithfully, DaviIp YOUNG. 


POLAND BEHIND THE “IRON CURTAIN ” 


Sir,—When postal communication with Poland was restored in the 
second half of the last year, no restrictions were nlaced on the sending 
of books and papers. However, in January this year the Polish Minister 
of Finance in Warsaw announced that printed matter was henceforth 
prohibited. I have confirmed by personal inquiry at the Polish Consulate 
that this prohibition includes scientific books and journals. I could get 
no advice how permission for sending books could be obtained. This 
means that Poland is now completely insulated from contact with Western 
science at a time when her libraries and book stocks have been virtually 
destroyed. 

This prohibition breaks a tradition of many hundreds of years during 
which Poland has striven to maintain her part in European culture. For 
example, even in the Poland of Pilsudski it was always possible to buy 
British newspapers, including those which, like The Manchester Guardian 
or The New Statesman, were strongly critical of the régime. The Polish 
people would ‘have never consented to such a break unless great pressure 
had been brought to bear on them from outside. The fact that it has 
happened shows how limited the independence of the new “ democratic 
Poland ” really is. Only people who have suffered such deprivation can 
realise what it means to live behind the “iron curtain” now stretching 
across Europe.—Yours faithfully, POLISH SCIENTIST. 


“THE TREND OF OPINION IN GERMANY ” 


Sir,—In your issue of March 22nd, in a letter from Dr. A. H. Brauer, 
“The Trend of Opinion in Germany,” there occurs this sentence: 
“Unfortunately, Stresemann died too early—the only German statesman 
of those days who might have given a better turn to German history.” 
I recommend Dr. Brauer to obtain and read The Last Peace and the 
Next, by Sir Geoffrey Knox (Hutchinson, 1s., 1943). He will find there a 
complete exposure of Stresemann as a man whose main objective was to 
hoodwink and beguile the British Government. Knox is scathing in his 
comments, and his views on Germany have proved so correct in so 
many other particulars that he may well be trusted in his opinions on 
Stresemann.—I am, Su, T. ROSE PRIce. 
103 St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. 


“DEAD TOULON” 
Sirn—The article on Toulon which appeared in your 
time ago has finally reached that town, where it has caused much resent- 
ment. My brother-in-law, M. Jean Castellani, of the Villa Jo-Mael, 
Avenue Faye-Garaud, writes Toute la ville en parle’ et vous allez 
Derniérment est paru dans un hebdomadaire 
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comprendre pourquoi 


anglais un article rédigé par un officier de passage a Toulon. Peut-eue 
espace d’un an une 
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vraiment nécessaire? Aucun mot de reproches de notre part. C’était 
un mal inévitable. Nous le voulions et le désirions, de toutes nos forces ; 
le salut était au bout. Mais que maintenant l'on nous fasse le reproche 
de préférer le nécessaire au superflu, c’est assez mal venu. 

“Tl fallait d’abord rétablir routes, ponts, gares, contréles d’eau, de gaz, 
@électricité, etc. Nous l’avons fait en i’espace d’un an, malgré toutes 
sortes de difficultés. Nous avons enduré beaucoup de restrictions, et 
sommes préts 4 en endurer davantage, mais nous remettrons notre ville 
debout, plus belle qu’avant. Quant au reste, peut-on faire un reproche 
de négliger certains cétés, une certaine paresse méme pour des choses 
qui nous paraissent naturelles 4 nous et que d'autres personnes issues 
d'un climat différent réprouvent? Dans toutes les villes du monde il-y-a 
des choses laides 4 voir. Pourquoi certaines personnes s’acharnent-elles 
fi n’en voir que le cété déplaisant, alors qu'il y en a d'autres si belles? 
Peut-<tre est-ce un défaut qui s’atténue avec lage. C'est entendu, notre 
Pays est au trois-quart ruiné, mais ne peut-on faire confiance aux hommes 
de bonne volonté? Le monde ne s’est pas fait en un jour, et mon pays 
a un passé derriére lui qui peut répondre de son avenir. Nous voulons 
fceprendre notre place et avons foi en l’avenir et 4 notre travail A tous. 
Sans Churchill, Angleterre continue. Nous continuerons sans de Gaulle. 
Avec ou sans lui, nous reprendrons notre place. Peut-étre faudrait-il 
seulement demander aux esprits critiques un peu de tolérance.”—Yours 
faithfully, RopNEY ACKLAND 


A12 Albany, Piccadilly, W. 1. 
BRITISH POWER IN EGYPT 


Sir,—Your last week’s correspondent brings to light three unfamiliar 
a@spects of affairs in Egypt. First, he says that, if British power had 
deen more constructive in the past, it would not now be regarded with so 
much suspicion. Turning to the days of the British Occupation under 
Cromer, we find that the keynote was constructiveness, and after a quarter 
of a century of his “ interference” the whole social fabric of Egypt had 
changed immeasurably for the better. In spite of that, the national party, 
led by Mustafa Kamal, rose hostile to the presence of the British while 
Cromer was still in office. That attitude did not encourage other High 
Commissioners to pursue Cromer’s policy—“ to remedy poverty, disease 
and illiteracy "—for obviously the Egyptians preferred to manage their 
own affairs. Secondly,- your correspondent seems to credit the young 
middle-class Egyptian with more social altruism than he possesses. In 
the last analysis, the motive for agitation and disturbances is probably 
jealousy, tinctured with a sense of frustration arising not so much from 
the political situation as from weakness of the Egyptian character. Thirdly, 
it must not be supposed that the present generation of student-rioters 
know anything about British forces in Egypt as they are in peace-time ; 
now, they see their main streets thronged with khaki, but in peace-time 
the impact of our soldiers on life in Egypt is nil. Perhaps if the British 
Army in Egypt had been reduced to peace-time strength a few months 
ago (with reserves in attendance), less insistent demand would have been 
The old grievance has been provoked a 


made for complete evacuation. 
ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 


thousand -fold.—Yours truly, 


“SCIENCE AND SOCIETY” 


Sir.—The article by Dr. Douglas McKie in your issue of February 22nd 
lays undue emphasis on the share which Great Britain has had in the 
development of the practical use of scientific discovery. British scientists 
are pre-eminent in their record of fundamental discoveries in science, 


and especially in physics. Dr. McKie refers to the work of J. J. 
Thomson and Rutherford in its relation to the use of atomic energy, 
but far too little notice has been taken of the work of Sir James 


Chadwick, possibly because he is still alive. It was he who discovered 
the existence of the neutron, a discovery which earned him the Nobel 
Prize. and which was fundamental in the later experiments on nuclear 
fission. It is not too much to say that without the discovery of the 
combination. in the neutron, of the proton and the electron in a manner 
different from that of the hydrogen atom, the breaking-up of the uranium 
235 nucleus could not have been accomplished. The discovery of the 
neutron is almest as important as that of the electron itself, It has 
been the failure, in the past, of Great Britain te encourage a study 
of the application of fundamental scientific discoveries that has led to 
our having been outstripped in their application to practical use.—Yours 
very truly, E, W. MARCHANT 
20 Harthill Road, Liverpool, 18. 


“HOPE” AND “MEMORY” 
Sin.—Many of your readers will agree with Mr. Harold Nicolson that 
few people today remember Samuel Rogers because of The Pleasures of 
Hope. Some of us, however, remember him because of The Pleasures 
of Memory.—Yours faithfully, RicHARD F. PATTERSON. 
Bearsden, Dumbartonshire. 


Graham's Dyke, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ALL gifts to the National Trust are interesting ; but the latest has for 
me a peculiar interest. A good piece of it is to be a sanctuary for bird 
butterfly and plant, and this district—Woolacombe and its hinterland in 
North Devon—is associated in my memory with a number of rare experi- 
ences in natural history, Thereabouts I saw my first merlin’s nest. There- 
abouts in a narrow valley (which its owner, he once said to me. would 
like to leave to the National Trust) I have watched buzzard and raven 
nesting in close proximity ; but the winner of the proxime accessit was 
a great tit that nested in the bottom of the buzzard’s nest! A nest of 
the “ furze-chat,” a clump of butterfly orchis, a sudden immigration of 
scores of Painted Ladies and hawk-moths are other memories of the 
region. Miss Chichester, inheritor of a noted name in those parts, had 
previously given a great headland and a glorious hill looking over 
Woolacombe Bay towards Lundy Island, and this wide and valuable 
area further inland will set the flourish on her generosity. Naturalists 
and all landscape lovers will be grateful, as the phrase goes, “in 
perpetuity.” 


Ugly Relics 

Along this delectable stretch of coast is a narrow valley edged by a 
marram-covered dune and high gorse-clad hills. Its amenities were 
improved rather than sophisticated by one of the most amazing golf- 
courses in England. Some of the greens were made of geranium, and 
through the green the ball was not unlikely to be hidden beneath a Burnet 
rose. The Army took possession, and when they departed left behind 
a welter of concrete, old iron, barbed wire, wooden posts and rough roads. 
They did nothing to clear up the mess, and their neglect seems to have 
proved infectious. Is a spring-cleaning quite impossible? One would 
have thought that any self-respecting locality would have taken immediate 
steps to restore such a paradisal spot to some of its old beauty; but 
in many districts, it is lamentable to confess, local pride halts. Has 
anyone ever heard of the organisation of local volunteers in such a work. 
either for the sake of its beauty or the interest of the place? 


A Nice Midden 


I read the other day in a book by a great agricultural specialist that 
men ought not in these days to be asked to deal with manure manually, 
Later I came upon the following passage: 


“The midden must be levelled and turned at intervals, a grand 
job on a cold winter day, as the manure generates a strong warmth 
which penetrates through boot soles right to the finger-tips. If 
somebody suffering from loss of appetite could spend a day turning 
a midden, I am quite sure they would eat anything and everything 
set before them at the end. It is the hungriest job that ever man 
invented.” 


This was written by a delicately nurtured tenderfoot, whose natural 
profession is obviously literature. In general, I think, our rural critics 
grow much too nice. They are like Elizabeth’s neighbours in Pride and 
Prejudice, who were horrified that their visitor had walked—think of it— 
and got her boots muddy. So unlady-like! 


In My Garden 

A recent discourse by a great specialist on garden hedges attracted me, 
for the garden hedge is a grand subject ; but I was disappointed to find 
myself disagreeing with a good part of his advice. He claimed that 
Lonicera nitida, that most popular of newer plants, made a good stiff 
hedge up to six feet. My experience is that it is delightful up to a foot 
in height, as an alternative to box, and thoroughly bad above three feet. 
Again, he recommended deciduous hedges as being much quicker im 
growth than evergreens ; and said that you planted yews only for posterity. 
Now in my experience no plant makes a hedge so quickly as the Thujas. 
T. Lobbii is only a little less quick than Macro-carpa, whose quality may 
be described as tender treachery. Both are as quick as quick. Yew, if 
well done, is not at all slow. Is there a best hedge plant? In my list 
beech would perhaps come at the top. A neighbour has a lovely hedge 
of copper beech. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Great Cardinal 
By John Moody. (Sheed and Ward. 15s.) 


Memeers of the church in which Newman died will be reassured to 
learn that this book carries the imprimatur of the Archbishop of 
New York, and the reviewer can give an equally confident, if not an 
equally authoritative, assurance to others that they too can read it 
without taking any harm. It fulfils the claim made for it by its 
publishers that it gives a “ balanced account of Newman’s life, every 
period and episode being treated in due proportion,” and it is true, 
in a way, to say (as they do) that “ for length and treatment it is just 
what is needed by the general reader without the leisure to read the 
great two-volume biography by Wilfrid Ward.” Nor do the publishers 
say too much when they claim that Dr. Moody, having trod, on his 
way to the Catholic Church, a path not dissimilar to Newman’s, is 
peculiarly qualified to trace his history and expound it to Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. His account is free from the virulent and 
polemical spirit which converts are supposed commonly to display, and 
which certainly characterises too many of the writings of materialist 
and anti-religious controversialists ; and I hope it is not patronising 
to say that Dr. Moody, though occasionally somewhat naive in his 
explanation of terms of English local and historical significance, 
succeeds to a surprising extent, by his sympathy and understanding, 
in making an English, and even an Oxford, reader forget that he is 
having his own oracles interpreted to him by one who is, after all, 
a stranger. 

Finally, Dr. Moody’s narrative is illustrated by a convenient 
anthology of beauties from Newman’s writings, most of them well 
known, all of them such that they cannot be too well known, drawn 
from his sermons on “ The Parting of Friends ” and on “ The Second 
Spring,” from Loss and Gain and the Apologia, and from his letters 
to his friends ; and we are given in extenso the magnificent eulogy on 
Newman delivered by Manning (who is too tenderly treated, I 
think, throughout this book) in the Brompton Oratory. 

It is with reluctance that the reviewer turns to the other side of 
the account. But he cannot help asking, as he lays down the volume, 
why it should have been written at all. There are, as Dr. Moody says 
in his Foreword, several short biographies of Newman in existence. 
It is true that they presuppose a greater familiarity with the back- 
ground of the picture than is possessed by the public—perhaps an 
American public?—which Dr. Moody seems to have chiefly in mind. 
But unless a reader has some knowledge-of the background—and the 
only way to acquire it is to. read Newman’s own works, Froude’s 
Remains, Wilfrid Ward’s Life, Dean Church’s Oxford Movement, and 
other “ primary ” sources—it is difficult for him to get anything like 
a true view of the picture. And if he has access to these works, he 
will hardly want to make use of Dr. Moody’s compendium. 

There is a danger in the very merits of such books as this. The 
uninstructed may think that, when they have read Dr. Moody’s 270 
pages, they know Newman ; they may treat this “ balanced account ” 
not as an introduction to, but as a substitute for, study of the primary 
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evidence ; having swallowed the tabloid, they may refrain from takj 
their cup to the fountain-head. “Newman’s holiness is well broughe 
out,” say Dr. Moody’s publishers. But it is better to read Néwman’s 
letters and sermons, if one wishes to appreciate his “ holiness,” than 
to have it “ brought out” for one, however well, by Dr. Moody. 

Some of Dr. Moody’s riotes illustrate the danger of his method 
“Caroline divines,” he says, “were those Anglican prelates and 
scholars of the seventeenth century, beginning with Archbishop Laud 
and Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, who lived prior to and during the 
reign of Charles I,” and so on; “The Reform legislation of 1831 
and 1832 radically changed the electoral system, wiping out many 
‘rotten boroughs’ . . .” It did indeed. But what kind of reader 
can he be who needs notes like these? And what appreciation can 
he form of the real subject-matter of the book? And if he is ignorant 
enough to require such notes, how is he to know that they do give 
him all the knowledge that he needs? In short, the “ potted” 
biography for “the general reader without leisure” is a bad kind 
of book, and Dr. Moody must rest content with the doubtful praise 
due to one who has written a good book of a bad kind. 

JOHN SPaRRow. 
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Latin America 
Modern Latin America. 
7s 6d.) 


rhe Evolution ot 
(Oxford University Press 


By R. A. Humphreys 


Dr. HUMPHREYS has made a timely and most valuable contribution 
to the literature on Latin America. It is timely because there js 
need at this juncture to survey the scene and assess, in so far 
as that is possible, the part that Latin America may play in the 
affairs of the nations. And it is valuable because it is up to date, 
well informed and accurate. During the war, Dr. Humphreys had 
unique opportunities of keeping a close scrutiny on the Press and 
literature of the Latin American republics. Indeed, it was almost 
a public duty that he should make available the results of his studies 
to those interested in the region but preoccupied with other wartime 
occupations—a duty which he has admirably fulfilled in his book. 
It is, incidentally, one of the very few books on Latin America 
written by Englishmen which I have read, which is completel 
free of misspelt names. 

The book deals with Latin America in the broad ; it discusses 
the main lines of historical and political evolution, the effects of 
immigration and the relations of the region as a whole to the 
United States and to Europe. Two chapters pursue the special 
development of the major States, Argentina and Brazil, Chile and 
Mexico. In this way Dr. Humphreys makes a compromise between 
the temptations which always assail the writers of general works 
on Latin America. On the one hand it is difficult, in so vast a 
territory, to avoid lucubrations on the various republics seriatim, 
a method which is apt to make a book into a catalogue. On the 
other, there are such variations of theme and scena in the area that 
some particularisation becomes unavoidable. 

It necessarily follows that many important aspects of the subject 
must be left untreated. There is little said of the social problems 
of the republics, the state of public health, the progress of educa- 
tion, the development of the arts or the influence of the Church. 
Their omission was obviously inevitable. But it would have been 
useful if Dr. Humphreys had given some indication of the aspects 
of his subject to which study could best be directed. 

His treatment leaves certain outstanding impressions. Of late years 
much has been heard of the growth of the influence of the United 
States in Latin America. The days when the theme-song of 
“United States’ marines in Nicaragua” was an almost inevitable 
chorus in any students’ demonstration are long since past ; the Good 
Neighbour policy has been actively and not unsuccessfully pursued ; 
and only the quarrel with Argentina is outstanding. Nevertheless 
there are very strong reasons why the South American republics, 
in particular, will continue to maintain their links with Europe, 
where they have found important customers and from which they 
have drawn the basic elements of their population. Internally, it 
seems doubtful whether the problem of a stable constitutionalism in 
government has yet been solved. In this respect the story of Argen- 
tine politics from 1930 onwards is not encouraging, any more than 
is that of Brazil during the same period. 

But Brazil does emerge from Dr. Humphreys’ account in relatively 
bright colours. Her monarchy in the nineteenth century, althouga 
it condoned too many evils for too long, did afford a surprising 
measure of political stability. The danger of so vast a country 
falling apart politically was averted, and Brazil’s policy in relation 
to her neighbours was, at the same time, pacific and successful. Her 
resources are cons‘derable ; the advantages of her position in the 
continent and her long Atlantic yastline are undeniable Bet 
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foreign affairs generally, and her relations with the United States 
in particular, have been skilfully conducted, and in 1944, when a 
Brazilian expeditionary force was sent to Italy, an army from the 
New World south of the Rio Grande fought in the Old for the 
first time in history. KENNETH G. GRUBB. 


A Challenge to Educationalists 
Total Education. By M. L. Jacks. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) 


Tus is a very important book ; far-reaching social consequences 
might follow if it were to be widely read. From the outset Mr. 
Jacks asserts that education must embrace the whole man, from 
infancy to manhood and beyond, from elementary knowledge to 
the most specialised knowledge, from the individual to the whole 
brotherhood of man, from moments of the most intense concentra- 
tion to the hours of relaxation and dreaming. Education must 
constantly dwell, as Matthew Annold so oftea maintained, on that 
inexhaustible word “life.” To write a book on so vast a subject 
would in any event be a formidable undertaking, but to do so 
amid the swirling currents and counter-currents of educational 
opinion, and at a time when educational feeling and prejudice runs 
high, is a triumph if it is done at all well ; and Mr. Jacks does it 
superbly well. 

His opening chapter on the general aims of education would be 
well worth study by itself. There follow chapters on the organisa- 
tion and administration of education, the curriculum, the art of 
teaching, the meaning of a community, university and adult 
education, and the training of teachers and the profession ol 
teaching. Among these chapters are two which are particularly 
revealing—one on “ The Child,” and another on “ The World.” In 
157 pages the writer has included all the important principles of 
good education, all the controversies which beset us so acutely, 
all the problems which confront us now and will confront us in 
the future. 

It might well be supposed that such a short book could not fail 
to be anything but superficial. But the effect of the book is pro- 
found. For superficiality is the result of an imperfect grasp of the 
subject with which a writer is dealing. The test of the profound 
thinker is his simplicity and economy of expression. Over and 
over again the critical reader will be tempted to suppose that Mr. 
Jacks has ignored a salient fact or passed over an awkward set of 
circumstances ; only to find a little later, in a sentence or a phrase, 
that the stumbling block has been seen and taken into account in 
the strategy of his thought. The wealth of his reading and experi- 
ence is apparent, if only in the fascinating diversity of quotation 
which the book contains. 

Mr. Jacks makes a plea for a synthesis in education; and his 
book is itself a synthesis. It is not (to use his own metaphor) a 
patchwork quilt but a tapestry. It has a centre around which the 
parts revolve. The body has a soul which is expressed in all the 
members. It 1s, in fact, a synthesis and not a compromise. The 
book, therefore, presents a challenge to any genuine seeker or worker 
in the realm of education. In th'‘s challenge lies its outstanding 
value ; for either the main principles are insecure, rotten and 
dangerous, and ought therefore to be demolished as rapidly and 
effectively as possible, or else they are sturdy and well-founded, 
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and should be freely used. This is not to say that Mr. Jacks, ; 
pleading for total education, presents us with a neat totalitarian 
solution. It is that he lays the foundations and challenges op 
build on any others. Most thoughtful readers will, in my mo 
agree that the heart of the matter is here revealed, whatever the 
difficulties of practical application may be; and that those 
difficulties would gradually dissolve, if only the solid truth and the 
generous spirit of what Mr. Jacks says could be reborn in the hearts 
of those who have to do with boys and girls, whether as emp 
teachers, parents or ordinary citizens. H. C. A. Gaunt, 


New Poems 


Poems, 1938-1945. By Robert Graves. (Cassell and Co. 5s.) 
The Lamp and the Veil. By Vernon Watkins. (Faber and Faber, 6s.) 
The Time Piece. By Frank Kendon. (O.U.P. 5s.) ‘ 


OF these three books, Mr. Graves’s is incomparably the most interest. 
ing. At a time when there is a noticeable trend back to stricter 
forms and intermittent rhymes, any poet can learn from his book 
Mr. Graves’s Foreword is worth quoting. In it he says: “I write 
poems for poets, and satires or grotesques for wits. For people in 
general I write prose, and am content that they should be unaware 
that I do anything else. To write poems for other than poets js 
wasteful.” The real interest and value of this book are, then, pro- 
fessional. Awareness of words and what can be done with them; 
understanding of syntax and what, within the bounds of lucidity 
can be done with it ; knowledge and skill in the handling of rhythm 
and metre—-Mr. Graves has them all, and all are easily discernible 
in the first verse of the first poem in the book, which is called “A 
Love Story ”: 

The full moon easterly rising, furious, 

Against a winter sky ragged with red ; 

The hedges high in snow, and owls raving— 

Solemnities not easy to withstand: 

A shiver wakes the spine. 

The unusually heavy stresses which, in this poem, fall always in 
the second halt of the line make their effect and exemplify the 
strong rhythmic pattern which distinguishes these poems; every 
word is necessary to the effect, and the effect itself 1s violent and 
dramatic. It is actually a much more romantic and imaginative poem 
than most others in this book, for in most of them we are more 
concerned with the method than the matter. In these poems, Mr 
Graves has extended, in however small a way, our poetic usage ; for 
in a poem like “To Sleep” the language is, in Wordsworth’s sense, 
the Janguage of common speech: 

Now that I love you, as not before, 

Now you can be and say, as not before: 

The mind clears and the heart true-mirrors you 
Where at my side an early watch you keep 
And all self-bruising heads loll into sleep. 

There are strange poems like “A Withering Herb” in which the 
language is positively precious (“ Held it gross rival to the sovereign 
moon”), yet the image of the moon as a stemless flower and the 
expert handling of the falling rhythm haunt me as a poem should 
The satires and grotesques are, on the whole, more conventional, 
but the best of them are expert and wittv. 

What strikes me about these poems, after reading so much con 
temporary poetry (which sometimes makes one doubt Pope’s dictum 
about fools and poets), is that here is a poet who is not the slav 
of his muse. He expresses himself exactly as he intends ; the righ 
word and emphasis are always achieved. Never inspired, in the poet 
sense, he has mastery of the material of poetry which is inspiring t 
anyone who knows or cares anything about poetry, and in particula 
to his fellow-professionals. 

After the compact, economic writing of Graves, where there ar 
no wasted syllables or words, it is perhaps unusually difficult « 
give a book like The Lamp and the Veil its due. There are 
many words in this book ; ideas and images are swamped in them. 
In The Ballad of the Mari Lwyd, Mr. Watkins had a theme and 


a story, and he wrote what I thought at the time, and still think 9 
But story, originality§ 


was a remarkably original and exciting poem. 
and excitement are alike buried in words in the three poems nov 
published. The first, “ Yeats in Dublin,” is written in a mood ¢ 
rapt homage, and describes a not very exciting or, one would hav 


thought, memorable interview with Yeats in the purest Yeatsiag 


pastel shades. The second poem, “Sea-Music for My Sisté 
Travelling,” attempts to do in words what Debussy in La Me 
succeeded in doing in music, and there are some fine passag® 
und wonderfully good lines. The last poem, “ The Broken Set 
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From an officer in 
the Fleet Air Arm 
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Eng i, and is governed by representatives of many medicgl and 


institutions. It is a centre for research and information on 
and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
iboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so imcreased that 
ease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
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is again too often pastiche Yeats (as in Section 19 which recalls 
Yeats’s “ Prayer for My Daughter”). Too many words to say too 
little ; one has the impression of a contemporary Swinburne. 

Mr. Kendon in The Time Piece has written a long, leisurely, 
descriptive poem roughly following the progress of the seasons. It 
derives from the long-established school of domesticated nature poets 
of which Cowper is the best exponent. It is the poem of a sensitive 
and observant man who finds his solace and pleasure in country 
things, but describes them in language so artificial and remote from 
human usage as to produce this sort of thing: 

Wheat from the ear ; this is grave food indeed: 

Not sweet, not luscious, not for gluttons this, 

There’s dire antiquity in gathering 

This husky cylinder... 
Alas, Mr. Kendon’s muse only fires on one husky cylinder. The 
trouble is that when for a moment you think he is going to rise 
above this level, as in the description of a walk by moonlight, he is 
too timid to give the full experience. I must confess that I find 
his version of Nature too pleasant, beneficent and pretty to be 
convincing. SHEILA SHANNON. 


Renewing Exeter 
By Thomas Sharp. 
Any Exeter ratepayer is advised to begin this book, which sets out 
Mr. Thomas Sharp’s plan for Exeter, at page 35. Otherwise he 
may wrongly conclude, from the collection of fancy title-pages and 
engravings occupying most of the earlier space, that Mr. Sharp’s 
plan is a pleasant if rather arty entertainment which no-one need 
take seriously. In fact, Mr. Sharp is devastatingly serious. He offers 
only sketchy treatment of the middle and outer “ neighbourhoods ” 
of Exeter; his main concern is with the historic inner town, 
and in a few blunt paragraphs he explains why. Exeter’s life 
is aS a regional and tourist centre. It draws a weekly stream 
of local people to its markets, shops and offices, and an annual 
stream of visitors to its sights and the moors beyond. But before 
the war Exeter’s traffic-jam was already a discouragement, and in 
the “ Baedeker raids” of 1942 Exeter lost half of its principal 
shopping streets, business quarters and architectural beauty. Will 
the visitors still come? 

Mr. Sharp’s candid reply is that they will not, unless something 
more is done to attract them, and the purpose of his plan is to 
provide that attraction. For the tourist, besides conserving the 
domestic character of the city’s architecture in all new building 
and providing two or three new glimpses (but no vistas) of the 
cathedral, he would clear both sides of the city walls, intact but 
largely hidden, and so lay open the ancient city. For the local man 
and woman on business he would re-shape the destroyed area around 
Bedford Circus to provide a car-less “ precinct” of shops as well 
as offices. And, to benefit both, Mr. Sharp makes his most startling 
proposal—a new central road. 

With the fall from the city wall to the River Exe everywhere 
so sharp, the only possible course for such a road is the valley 
of the old Longbrook, under the north-western wall; but, un- 


Exeter Phoenix. (Architectural Press. 1's. 
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fortunately, at the castle end the Central Station occupies y. 
whole of the valley, and the new road will have to run, for par 
of its length, above the station’s eastern platform. But such 4 
detail, though costly of itself, is incidental. The important part of 
the account is that this road, with bus-station and car-park allied, 
will provide the advantages of a by-pass, but with the Opportunity 
to halt within the city instead of to avoid it. And Exeter’s Prosperity 
depends on not being avoided. Mr. Sharp has a number of othe 
proposals, some of which, like removing all industry from Exe Island, 
appear less justified ; reference to St. David’s Station is surprisingly 
omitted. But there are plenty of sound recommendations on which 
to begin, and Mr. Sharp’s work is justification of his craft. 
RONALD Tress. 
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Fiction 
Yes, Farewell. By Michael Burn. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
Titus Groan. By Mervyn Peake. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
Sally Park. By Margaret Hassett. (Longmans. 9s. 6d.) 
How expensive novels are becoming! To me they always seemed 
too dear even in the seven-and-sixpenny days, for novels are not 
things that one is disposed to buy blind ; we buy them surely for 
the most part when we know them, and if we are to be tempted to an 
occasional pig in a poke it seems like sense to mark such purchases 
down as much as possible. It is difficult, for instance, to imagine 
that many private citizens are going to put down five half-crowns 
apiece in order to find out what Mr. Michael Burn’s first novel is 
about—good and attractive though this book happens to be; and 
as for the spendthrifts who are going to exchange fifteen shillings for 
Mr. Mervyn Peake’s new effort of imagination—ah well, we'll con- 
sider their odd bargain in a minute or two! 

Yes, Farewell is a good and appealing novel, and introduces a 
writer of true promise. It deals with the lives of prisoners of war 
in Germany. Its chief character, Alan Maclaren, wounded and 
captured in the Narvik expedition, had spent three years of fretful 
inactivity in an Offlag at Schloss Durheim in central Germany, and 
when the story opens, in the autumn of 1943, he is planning escape 
with two of his brother-officers. They do escape ; one of them 
makes for England, but the other two, Alan and Tug, going eastward 
across Germany, almost get into Czechoslovakia, but are recaptured 
when within sight of their goal. For a time they are housed with 
political prisoners in a terrible gaol in Munick, where they learn in 
good earnest what it means to be a Jew or any kind of free spirit in 
Nazi Germany. Tug is shot in this gaol, and Alan eventually is 
returned to his companions at Durheim, there to await the end of 
the war and the triumphant entry of the Russian armies into their 
village and fortress. 

The story is no doubt like many others that will be written or 
that lie in men’s minds from those years, but it is not the less 


15s.) 


interesting or moving.for that, and Mr. Burn has a fortunate narm- - 


tive manner, reflective, unsensational and perfectly simple. His 
purpose is to show what happens to a prisoner’s mind, how futility 
and loneliness may all but destroy it, but how also, with luck, i 
may be forced into habits of true reflection and so even into pur- 
posefulness. We get to know and like Mr. Burn’s unpretentious 
and serious young hero very well as we follow his moods, his 
memories and his efforts at self-discipline and hope throughout these 
level and disarming pages. As Alan gropes towards self-knowledge 
and knowledge of mankind, his brother, the author, is not afraid to 
put us through debates, conversations, lectures and soliloquies, none 
of them blazingly original, but all ringing true to their time and 
place and to the characters partaking of them. In Mr. Burn's 
writing we feel the care which he is taking to be true, to make no 
flashy claim for his own thought or experience, but to set down 
accurately what he brought away from the long years of alternating 
patience and despair. 

Titus Groan is a huge and, as has been said, expensive volume. 
It is beautifully printed and a lot of trouble has been taken ; perhaps 
if Mr. Peake had set out his extraordinary tangle of narrative and 
visions in drawings instead of in prose it might have been easier to 
judge his purpose. For my part, I have carried the book round with 
me now for some days, and I believe I have read practically all of 
it. That I don’t like it is easily said; because to begin with Mr. 
Peake writes a bad, tautological prose, and his humour, though 9% 
wearisomely crusted with grotesque, is in fact no more than facetious 
—-but, like it or not, I desired to find a reason, a reason in the 
writer’s soul, I mean, for the composition of this heavy fantasy. | 
have not found it; it seems to me to be a book without a driving 
force, a large, haphazard Gothic mess, carried along on vague gushes 
of external vision and having nowhere in it any gleam of that mad- 
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Making the most 
of the 
NATION’S MILK 


TT. winter and every winter the supply of fresh 


milk falls, but this summer and every summer 
there is a surplus. This surplus can be conserved in a 
number of ways, one of which is to make Milk Chocolate. 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate retains the valuable milk solids 
(fat, protein and lactose), Only the water which comprises 
roughly 87} per cent. of the milk bulk is eliminated. 
Milk Chocolate is a compact and highly concentrated food, 
easily kept and transported and requiring no elaborate 
packaging. It retains the full food value of the milk 


almost indefinitely without special storage or canning. 
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ness, that passionate necessity, which could be the justification of 
the kind of work that it purports to be. 

But after Gormenghast—that is, the Groan castle—Sally Park, in 
Co Limerick, will come as a nice change. Miss Hassett’s novel— 
and this is the first of hers to have come my way—is agreeable and 
old-fashioned ; it contains plenty of sharp feminine jokes, and the 
author makes pleasing use of the Munster idiom. As her story 
works out humour is regrettably inclined to thin, and blazing old- 
world sentiment takes charge; I was reminded sometimes of a 
novelist whom in my childhood I used to read in Nelson’s shilling 
library—the little red books—Mrs. B. M. Croker. She also could 
make good female jokes, but, like Miss Hassett, she usually had 
them disperse before love and kisses. KATE O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 


The Conquest of Disease, the Story of Penicillin. 
Bankoff, M.D. (MacDonald and Co. 6s.) 

Tus is a book evidently written for popular consumption, dealing 

mainly with the discovery of penicillin as a therapeutic agent and 

the conditions in which it has so far proved valuable, often to an 

astonishing degree. But it also touches briefly on earlier and later 





By George 


bacteriological researches, and occasionally perhaps a trifle too 
dogmatically. Not all authorities would agree, for instance, with 


the assumption on page 23 that the specific organism responsible for 
acute rheumatism has as yet been finally identified, or with the 
assertion on page 44 that life is “nothing more than a chemical 
reaction.” Dr. Bankoff also introduces the subject of artificial in- 
semination and gives his own views thereon, and his final chapter is 
devoted to Lourdes and the visions of Bernadette Soubirous. He 
suggests that the miraculous cures subsequently associated with the 
shrine and its spring may in some cases, particularly in certain 
affections of the skin, have really been due to penicillin contained 
in the water, this being originally derived from the village refuse at 
one time dumped in its neighbourhood. 


A Page of British Folly. By R. F. Harrod. ls. 6d.) 


IN this lively pamphlet Mr. Harrod states with conviction and some 
passion the case for close economic co-operation between this country 
and the United States. The folly to which he refers in the title is 
that of accepting with ostentatious reluctance the Bretton Woods 
proposals and of being willing to break away from the famous 
Article Seven of the Mutual Aid Agreement of February, 1942, 
whereby the United Kingdom and the United States (together with 
any other country which cared to come in) pledged themselves to 
an expansionist economic policy. For this alone he earns gratitude. 
But it will be unfortunate if the layman, under the spell of Mr. 
Harrod’s eloquence, forgets the less palatable side of the Agreement 
and the stringent conditions attached to the proposed loan. Perhaps 
he will be saved by a slight note of over-eagerness in the exposition. 
The main argument for a clear and friendly understanding with the 
United States will stand in any case, and Mr. Harrod’s pamphlet 
will also stand as a vigorous plea for common sense on a critical 
question. 


(Macmillan. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Not for some years past has the Stock Exchange been so Obsessed 
by Budget possibilities as it is now. There is no question, of course 
about the general framework of expenditure and revenue within 
which Mr. Dalton must draw up his proposals. As I pointed out 
a fortnight ago, the minimum total at which one can reasonably 
estimate expenditure for 1946-47 looks like being not far short of 
£1,000 millions in excess of the highest figure likely to be realised 
on the revenue side allowing for the tax remissions already conceded 
If it be asked why the Chancellor should be content to leave %0 
wide a gap at a time when the inflation danger still presses, my 
answer is that it would be politically and economically inexpedient 
to attempt to impose any substantial addition to the total burden 
of taxation at this juncture. On the other hand, I am equally 
convinced that it is improbable—and that it would be unwise—that 
Mr. Dalton will swing so far in the direction of liberality as to risk 
widening the revenue-expenditure gap by making further substantial 
tax concessions. Why, then, is the Stock Exchange so interested in 
a Budget which is unlikely to bring any great change, one way or 
the other, in the total burden of taxation? : 


COMPANY PROFITS PROBLEM 


The explanation is that, although nobody is looking for anything 
dramatic in the way of additional taxation or tax reduction, it js 
by no means certain that we shall not see some important changes 
in the particular taxes which are most relevant to investment. Last 
autumn Mr. Dalton disclosed what, for him, must be judged a 
rather surprising antipathy towards E.P.T. as a peace-time measure. 
He frankly confessed that it was a tax on initiative, was unfair in 
its incidence and was resulting in all kinds of dishonest practices. 
Then and there he announced a cut to 60 per cent., which became 
operative at the beginning of this year, and he left ne room for 
doubt that he would remove the tax altogether when he had devised 
some “ suitable alternative.” At the same time, he laid down strict 
conditions governing the use of E.P.T. refunds, and asked company 
directors to co-operate with him in pursuing a conservative dividend 
policy. 

What has happened since? First, the earnings of most of the 
companies which have been the largest contributors to E.P.T. have 
been falling away, in many instances quite sharply. That implies 
that the revenue will not be losing very heavily by abolishing 
E.P.T., and, in turn, that either abolition or another post-dated cut 
may now be decided on. Second, there has been a whole crop of 
dividend increases in recent weeks which can scarcely have pleased 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, although they have not involved 
any infringement of sound company finance. In answer to a question 
in the House of Commons recently, Mr. Dalton replied that he 
had noted these increases in dividends, but was not prepared to 
impose any restrictions “for the present.” Against this background 
the problem of guessing what Mr. Dalton will do is not easy. If 
he removes or reduces E.P.T., some companies would do so well 
as to be able to declare substantially higher dividends unless some 
new tax on company earnings is imposed. There is the rub. 
Will a Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer decide to appease his 
back-benchers by imposing an additional tax on profits, which would 
affect ordinary sharsholders in varying degree according to the 
capital structure, or by attempting some form of dividend limitation? 


INCENTIVE FIRST 

I hesitate to say that he will not, but I think he would be very 
wrong if he does. There is no justification, with income-tax at 9s. 
in the £, for a fresh tax on that particular type of earnings which 
goes to the ordinary shareholder. Nor is there any need to tamper 
with dividend policy. Rather the reverse. This is a time when 
enterprise and risk-bearing should be encouraged so as to secure 4 
rapid and substantial increase in preduction. That alone is the 
effective guard against inflation. If Mr. Dalton takes the realistic 
view of an admittedly difficult problem, he will bring in another 
incentives Budget on April 9th. 





THE INDEX of Vol. 175 of “THE SPECTATOR” is now READY. 
One shilling and sixpence should be enclosed with instructions and 
addressed to INDEX Dept., “ The Spectator,” Ltd., 99 Gower Street, 
W.C. 1, England. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
COMPANY MEETING 


UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FUNDS NEARLY £30,000,000 
SIR ERNEST BENN’S STATEMENT 











THE annual general meeting of the United Kingdom Temperance and 
General Provident Institution will be held at the head -office, 33 Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C. on April roth. 

The following is extracted from the statement by the chairman, Sir 

Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., circulated with the report and accounts:—The 
balance-sheet and life assurance account for the twelve months to 
December 31st, 1945, continue the story of unbroken progress now cover- 
ing a period of 105 years. The inflation, which seems to be inseparable 
from war, coupled with official success in forcing a policy of cheap money, 
has enhanced considerably the paper values of your investments and 
properties. Should these paper values prove to be permanent your 
position as an institution is even stronger than shown by the printed 
figures. 
“If, on the other hand, inflation should subside, then, having taken no 
credit for any fortuitous improvement, the institution will be able to 
view without undue concern a possible return of values to more natural 
In this respect, so far as it is possible to judge, the institution 
proved to be the cause in the years immediately 
War. 

PROBLEMS OF CONTROL. 

The business of the insuitution, as, indeed, of the nation, is handi- 
capped by the uncertainties of controi. I[t is not merely that controls 
are too numerous and too changeable, but the absence of any general 
understanding of the nature and purpose of control itself. The art of 
successful control lies in making people understand and appreciate their 
personal part in the general scheme. The aim should be to simplify. 
Organisation, whether large or small, loses vigour and energy unless 
everyone involved is made to feel some degree of personal responsibility. 


levels. 
js less vulnerable thz 
following the 1914-1 


FROZEN GILT-EDGED. 

In connection with the nationalisation of industries it is suggested 
that a new class of Government stock, to be iess readily marketable, 
should be issued to coal-owners and others by way of purchase con- 
sideration for properties acquired by the State. The inconvenience, even 
injustice, of such a proposal has been discussed, but attention should 
also be directed to the possibility of damage to the national credit and 
consequently to the State itself. In commodity markets it has been 
shown over and over again that the freezing, hoarding or holding back 
of stocks depresses the market price. Attempts to “ corner ” commodities 
ave always failed because buyers were influenced by the knowledge 
that at some future date there would be an unloading with a consequent 
fall in values. 

The experience of Governments in buying and withholding wheat, 
coffee and wool has been equally unfortunate. The theory that the 
price of existing Government stocks will be assisted by providing for 
large blocks of similar obligations to be kept off the market may, therefore, 
require further consideration. 

NATIONALISATION AND INFLATION. 

Our leaders in commerce and industry have always considered the 
creation of reserves, adequate to meet every reasonable contingency, to 
be of the very first importance. Their balance-sheets are constricted 
with caution, and understatement is preferred to overstatement. Assets 
are quoted “at cost or under,” and in the interests of both shareholders 
and workers the distribution of dividends has been regarded as of less 
importance than provision for continuity and progress. If, however, as 
is now suggested, the State is to purchase on a basis of dividends distri- 
buted, there may be a change in this wise attitude ; companies will be 
tempted to distribute more and to leave the future to take care of itself. 
Any such change must be inflationary in its nature and must weaken 
the confidence of the public. Conservative finance 1s the very basis of 
British credit. 

UNRESTRICTED POLICIES. 

During the war we declined to cover war risks by new policies, but 

soon as hostilities ceased in Europe the directors decided that the 
institution’s new contracts should be unrestricted as regards risks resulting 
from war unless the proposer’s Service liabilities or other circumstances 
rendered restriction desirable in the interests of the members 
generally. Our new policies, with very few exceptiums, now give the 
assured ful] cover so long as he remains within the land limits of the 
United Kingdom, As conditions in the world become more settled 
sull further relaxations can be anticipated. 


some 


INCREASED NEW BUuSINESS. 
_The new business completed for the year is the largest since 1940, 
showing an increase of £138,810 sum assured over 1944, and we have 
every reason to hope the present year will show a considerably larger 
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THIS MAN 
THOUGHT OF 
HIS FAMILY 


He was 27 and fit. Suddenly he was taken ill 
and died. But in his will he left his widow a 





PRUDENTIAL “ Heritage” POLICY 


She has been paid - - -£100 
She will receive for I8 years £3 a week 


And then - - - - - -£900 
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The quality of the business remains at the usual high standard. 
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PERSONAL 

Ali smali «*vernsements mus; be prepaid. 3/- er 
line, each line averaging 44 letters Minimum 2 lines 
USTIN 8 Sal n De Luxe 1935 for Sale, £195 offer 
i Excell condition, verhauled, taxed, insured 
Write « ily Hamm 29, Norfolk Square, London, W.2 
PEAUTIFUL Large Crocodile Leather Lady’s Handbag, 
> ver art unused gift, ba £7 10s. Box 442 
PURNI rr t 4 nvisibly mended 
| > vo w Send or call damage learly 
Bet N Mes rs Lip } w B 1 Street, x I 
(ANCER SUPFERER 15714) Woma 53) separated 
( from husband, dependent on two y« 2 boys, needs 
extra i t. Nursed by young dau er Any form 
f assistance gratefully received NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 

Cancer Rerrer, Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey 
‘HASE CLOCHES do all and more you claim for 
them in your advertiseme writes a Godalming 
user Wisely used there’s nothing to equal them for 


output, speeding up growth, protecting 


increasing vegetable 
birds, cats and dogs Millions in use 


crops against storm, 
Thirty years’ success. Details from CuHase Ltp., 33, The 
Grange, Chertsey, Surrey 
4OFFEE. Pure ground Coffee freshly roasted—7 Ib. tin 

( posted free. Cash with order 18s. Estate Tha & 
Corres Co., Ltp 25, Parkway, London, N.W.1 

OCTOR AND WIFE require house or flat within 
| 10 miles Oxford. Will exchange two-room London 
flat: central heating, refrig., recently decorated TANNER, 
25, Cheney Place, 5.W 

ANDBAGS. Re- linings, broken frames, clasps, etc., 
| repaired by experts. Post or call.—REMAKE HANDBAG 
Co., 57, Brompton Road, S.W.3. 

OUSE or cottage wanted Herts.. Suffolk country area 
| | 6 to 7 bed., 2 to 10 acres, well-built but conveniences 


not nec.—Buxton. R.A.F., Raynham, Norfolk. 
F YOU ARE DEAF you owe it to yourself to test a 
“ Belclere "’ Radionic Hearing Aid . . . the small high 
efficiency instrument giving balanced hearing. Consultations 
without obligation OHN Bett & CrovvEn, 50, Wigmore 
Street, London, and 117, High Street, Oxford 
ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
\ redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/ MONO, 23, W.C.i 
™ \ Y HAT. I must remember to send it to GUY’S!’ 
l Felt Hats in large Tee are still one of our 
needs. —AppeaL Secretary. GUY’S HOSPITAL, London, 
S.E.1 
TEW FOREST 
h lightful walks 
tood, h. and c. basins, 
heating Bathing River 


HOLIDAY Exquisite scenery, de- 
hills, woods, moorlands). Excellem 
electric light, main water, central 
Avon minutes away. Riding 
Fishing can be arranged. Open from 18th April, 1946 
Arpen Lopoe, Godshill Wood, Fordingbridge, Hants. 
NE ot the most attractive Hotels in England with every- 
( thing a discriminating guest could wish for. Excellent 
f courteous and willing service; central heating 
and log fires; hot and cold water and electric fires in all 
bedrooms. Delightfully furnished and well lighted i has 
a Country House atmosphere giving comfort, warmth and 
restfulne 
gem of Cotswold architecture completely modernised with- 


vod with 


the maximum degree. This is a 15th Century 


out loss of its old world charm. Third stop on main line 
by the 4.45 from Paddington. Seven minutes’ walk from 
statior Altitude 450 ft. MANOR HOUSE HOTEL 
Moreton-in-Marsh, GLOS, (Cotswolds) Tel. 101 
residing in Cornwall, has to see patients 


pHYSICIAN, 
in Lor 


don about once a fortnight. Can anyone offer 








use of suitable consulting room? Box 443. 
yUNCH,” complete from beginning (1841) to present 
| day. Half bound, leather, up to 1937. What offers ? 
Dr. Penrose, Banbury 
ECENTLY Demobilised Officer wishes to purchase 
good STAMP Collection, old —— on ENVE- 
LOPES, old pre-stamp letters, etc., no dealers.—Beox 424 
ESIDE NC ~ for girls attending Schools in Oxford 
i red in home of ex-House Mistress with 22 years’ 
experience at On 1ce1 Anne’s, Caversham and St. George's 
Edinburgh Full references and testimonials.—Box 439 


exchange for English wanted by a Russian 
Box 444 


SSI —4'- 
Write 


R’ 





TAIRS BLAZING but ESCAPE certain f yu and 
s family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M chr.), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire 

‘TAMPS WANTED.—Collections, loose, any quantity 
Ss Old or new Highest prices paid. Foy.ss, 119, 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 

+UNNY ar eltered positior Rooms available a 
s reduce erms unt Easter Joun Hamr N, Lee 
Bay Hote I Devor Ilfracombe 60 
rQVHE HALI f the Institute of Journalists availabl 
| for meeting Seats up t Lu Moderat ntals 
App yENERAI ECRETARY, 2 > Tudor Street. E.C.4 
fPPHE MAYFAIR LADIES’ MAIDS SERVICE has a 
| ber of ts’ mode wns and suits for disposal 
wit 4 Dert Ser * ¢ : street 
W.1 (Gro. 24 Sats. 9 to 5 
rg~O LET, 4 ag 
| 2 Y Ss : 4 le I 
indo a va v ] 

~ Belgrave St.. $.W a 

NG LADY, M 
or 
the 4 \ W2 
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LIMINARY NOTICE 
RELATIONSHIP.—A Summer School will be 
Clinic from 41st July to 6th 


auspices of the 


inclusive Dr 
principal speaker 
held daily. Dr 


discussion work 
cessions for Students on application 
notify 


attend, 


‘HI 


‘| 


please 
Edinburgh, 3, 
LEYS SCHOOL, 
tion for Foundation and War Memorial Scholarships 
maximum annual value £100) will be held 


and Exhibitions 


on 


nt 


—19rt 
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COLLEG! 


Special « 
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ary S 
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Director 


positions 
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CLINIC 
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Universities 


Devon, 
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COURSE 
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trom 
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or 


Square, 


rARIAI 


for 
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in business 
1946.—Prospectus 


33 


ARY 


61-62, 


& SCHOOL, 
welcomes children 


EDINBURGH 
—THE PsyCHOLOGY OF FAMILY 


London, 
and 


held under the 
August, 
will be the 
will be 
Dr. William Kraemer, 
and the Staff of the Clinic will also take part in teaching and 
Con- 


talks 


Tickets for the Course, £3 3s. 


the SECRETARY, 


Those 


CAMBRIDGE 


information may be obtained from the 
LONDON, ScHoo1 
STUDIES, 


* NIVERSITY 
East 
MUSeum 


AND 
Tel 


27th July 


to 


OF 
EUROPEAN 
9782-3 


A Summer School of Slavonic 
and East European Languages will be held in London, 
1946, for resident and non- 


24th August, 


27th and 28th May and on 4th and 5th June 
HEADMASTER. 
OF SLAVONIC 


LONDON, 


ourse 
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ird to 
om 
Apply 
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oF | 


Gen 
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1946 
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Holland, 
A comprehensive introduction 


Public 
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PRE- 


EXT 


or 
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1946 


wishing to 
26, Chalmers St., 
as soon as possible, not later than June 15th. 
—The Examina- 


Further 


W.C.l. 





resident students For all information apply to the 
SecreTary of the School. as above 
APPOINTMENTS 
None of the vacancies advertised below relates to 
anyone to whom the Control of Engagement Order of 


1945 applics 
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Aay, man < 
c “hildren’ s 1 > 
in Child Therapy 
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OLIDAY 
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Edinburgh, 3. 
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OF FRIENDS 
History, 
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Tiainuing 
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‘| 


pportunity in the future Good so) , 
in. ative. Responsible, practical, executi ae = 
snwer. Ben 1 neld 
’ NIVERSITY COLI EGE, LEICESTER.—Cnap o 
EpucaTion.—The Council invites cations fo; 
the Chair ot Education. Commencing pum cola 
£1,000 p.a.. with participation in the | sted Super- 
annuation System tor Universities. Duties mmence 
as soon as possible. Further particulars may | sbtained 
trom the RrGISTRAR, to whom applica 20 copies) 
should be submitted not later thar 24th April sani 
TNIVERSITY OI BIRMINGHAM I 
FRENCH. The Council invites appli n 
Chair of French rhe stipend offered is £1,450 per 
hree copies of applications, with the . 
referees, should be forwarded to the under d, t reach 
him not later than 27th April, 1946. It is desirable that 
the selected candidate should enter upon his duties op 
Ist October next. Further particulars may be obtained 
trom C. G. Burton, Secretary, The University, Edmund 
Street, Birmingham, 3 
* NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM.—Applications are 
invited for the following posts in t EXTRA- 
MURAL DEPARTMENT: 1. RESID! NT rUTOR 
in SHROPSHIRE, initial salary £500 ; 2. STAFF TUTOR 
in FINE ARTS, initial salary not less than £400; five 


copies of 
and names of three referees not later than April 15th to the 
undersigned, 
tained.—C. 
Birmingham, 3. 


\W ANTED.—Shorthand-typist, full-time, for work on 

behalf of academic refugees Apply in writing, 
Secretary, Society for the Protection of Science and 
Learning, Westminster College, Cambridge. Stating 


experience and qualifications 
*ORCESTER COLLEGE 
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to elect to an Official Fellowship combined with a Lecture- 
in Philosophy for the Schools of Literae Humaniores 
Philosophy, Politics and Economics 


shi 
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of the F 


begin with, 
College, free of rent, rates and taxes, and the usual allow- 
Applications should be made to the Rev 
Provost, 


ances. 


1!RTY years old ex-officer requires an 


posiuon offerin 








applications with five copies of two testimonials 


from whom further 
G. Burton, 


particulars may 
The University, 


be ob- 
Edmund Street 


IX FORD The College 


roposes, if a suitable didate presents himself, 


The emoluments 
ellowship and Lectureship combined will be « 
£400 per annum together with rooms in the 


TH 
y 15th May 





EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES & THEATRE 

RCADE GALLERY 
i Painters. 
JARLY English Paintings and 


1, on view at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.] 
+OOD HEATING FOR EVERY HOME EXHI- 
¥ BITION.—A striking exhibition of new ideas and 
apphances for comfort in the home. Heating, ee 
1ot-water services with solid smokeless fuel. Weekdays 
1l—7, March 13th—30th Royar Horticutturar Haw 
Vincent Square, S.W.1. 
IBERAL Judaism. Lecture on “ Jewish Duty: What 
4 Judaism Demands’’ by Rabbi Dr. I. I. Mattuck, 
Friends House, Euston Rd., Sunday, 31st March, at 3.15 
p.m. Questions welcomed. Admission free 
| ONDON seen by French painters, French Institute 
4 Queensberry Place, South Kensington Station. 10-1 
2-5.30. Sundays excepted. Admission free. 
\ ERCURY (par 5700 Ints Way to THe Tome 
1 EVs. 7 Thursdays, Saturdays 2.30 Britten’s Music 
-_— URES AS DECORATION. Selected works oy 
contemporary artists are on view at Heaw’s 1% 


Tottenham Court Road, W.1 


and French Romanu 
28, Old Bond Stree 


water colours are now 


English 
March 8—April 6 








\ *HITEHALL THEATRE, Trafalgar Square, Sunday 
March 31st, at 2.30 and 6.30. CHINA CAMPAIGN 
COMMITTEE presents RECITAL OF CHINESE 
MUSIC by CHOW SHIAO-YEN and LEE HSIEN- 
MING. With introduction to Modern Chinese Music b 
ALEXANDRE TCHEREPNINE. Tickets from 3,6 from 
The Organizer, Mrs. Vera BiGGs, 62, Park Street, W.1 
MAYfair 1251), Chappell’s, etc. HINRICHSEN CON- 
CERT DIRECTION. 
CONCERTS 


( 


Recital by 


*{HURCH OF ST. 
STREET, 


THOMAS, TENISON Court, REGENT 
W.1. SUNDAY, March 3lst, at 3 p.m 
the VIVIEN HIND STRING QUARTEI 


















Works by Beethoven, Haydn and Hugo Wolt 
Hic OSBORN 
WIGMORE HALL, MONDAY NEXT, a 
BEETHOVEN-BRAHMS RECITAL 
Sonata, “ Waldstein ”’ Beethover 
Sonata, “ Appassionata ”’ Beethoven 
Sonata, F minor, Op 5 ms 
lickets: 9/-, 6/-, 3/-, at Hall and IBBS & TILLETI 
124, Wigmore Street, (Wel. 8418 ' 
7 R.T. PRESENTS A SEASON OI : 
ORCHESTRA & CHAMBER CONCERTS 
at the ; 
inaaess'S Babe Ray Sut MMERSM: $ 
Monday Evenings until June 17, bs 
MONDAY NEXT, APRIL Ist a 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
LONDON CHAMBER OR( Ae 4 - 
Conductor ANTHONY BERN D 
Soloists 
M &E RASKIN BERNARD SHORE Evizanetn Pc 
Works b Respi h fozart, Walt Leig 
Stravinsky I ar Lamber 
ts 8 6, 7/6, 6 , B/-, 2/6, if f par- & 
rom Box Office, King i I rsmutt 

















